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HE Emperor of Russia has been staying for some weeks at 
Livadia, whither he has summoned some of his ablest 
counsellors, and most of the experienced officials employed in the 
Balkans and in Turkey. It is also stated that he has accumu- 
lated large forces in Bessarabia and the Crimea, and that he 
has been pushing on the collection and equipment of war- 
vessels in the Black Sea. On the 20th inst., he visited Sebastopol, 
inspected the fleet, and issued the following General Order: 
—More than thirty years have now elapsed since the Black 
Sea Fleet, after accomplishing heroic deeds, sacrificed itself for 
the welfare of Russia, the brave men who served in it trans- 
ferring themselves in spirit to the memorable heights of Sebas- 
topol. This fleet is now being reconstituted, to the joy of the 
Fatherland, which so long mourned its loss, My will and 
thoughts are directed to the peaceful development of the 
nation’s welfare. Circumstances, however, may render the fulfil- 
ment of my wishes difficult, and may force me to the armed 
defence of the dignity of the Empire.” The lines we 
have italicised have created some alarm upon the Con- 
tinent, and are certainly unusual in a paper every word of 
which has been carefully weighed. The phrase about the 
“dignity ” of the Empire is especially noteworthy, as it appears 
to point to some expected affront. The Order may be intended 
only as a caution to the Bulgarians not to proclaim Prince 
Alexander King; but it is not one to be read with pleasure in 
any European Court. 


Lord Salisbury made on Saturday a brilliant but very in- 
judicious speech at St. James’s Hall. He told the delegates of 
the Conservative Associations there assembled that his policy 
to-day was the traditional policy of the Tory Party ; that he was 
friendly to local self-government, but that Home-rule meant 
Separation ; and that whatever the present disposition of Irish 
Members, their successors would repudiate the “tribute.” He 
maintained that Ireland was not a nation, but two nations; 
held that there were races, like the Hottentots and even the 
Hindoos, who were incapable of self-government; and refused to 
place confidence in a people who had “ acquired the habit of 
using knives and slugs.” He doubted whether the strong 
organisation of the Catholic Church in Ireland had not fallen 
into bad hands, denounced the section of the Irish people which 
fought out political questions by aid of terrorism, and propounded 
his own alternative policy :—“ My alternative policy is that 
Parliament should enable the Government of England to govern 
Ireland. Apply that recipe honestly, consistently, and reso- 
lutely for twenty years, and at the end of that time you will 
find that Ireland will be fit to accept any gifts in the way of 
local government or repeal of coercion laws that you may 
wish to give her. What she wants is government—govern- 
ment that does not flinch, that does not vary—government that 
she cannot hope to beat down by agitations at Westminster— 





government that does not alter in its resolutions or its tempera- 
ture by the party changes which take place at Westminster.” 
He would also, he said, rather employ British wealth in aiding 
the emigration of a million Irishmen than in buying out land- 
lords, and concluded by telling his hearers that while he received 
allies with great willingness, and was willing to assist them “so 
far as the agreement of their opinions would allow,” the brunt 
of the battle must fall upon the Tory Party, though they should 
not seek to snatch a party advantage from it. 


So decided was the impression made by this speech that 
Lord Salisbury had nothing to propose but coercion for twenty 
years, and that he regarded emigration as the only solution 
of the landlord difficulty, that the advocates of Home-rule 
grew exultant, and even hot Tories condemned the utterance as 
unguarded. Lord Salisbury, therefore, on Wednesday, at the 
general meeting of the Primrose League, explained his speech 
of Saturday. He denied that he had recommended coercion 
only. Crime must be put down, but the duty of a Government 
was not only to repress crime, but to ameliorate the condition 
of its people. Moreover, he had not recommended emigration, 
but had only observed that, if a large sum of money was to be 
spent, it had better be expended on emigration than “on the 
very contemptible process of buying out landlords.” We 
cannot see that the explanation removes much of the sting 
of the original speech, though the meaning of that speech has 
been exaggerated. In power, Lord Salisbury would probably 
not rely solely on repression; but he says in so many words 
that he should meet the agrarian difficulty only by protecting 
the landlords; and it is not unnatural for Irishmen to say that 
in the existing economic condition, this involves direct repression 
as the main feature of British policy. Lord Hartington appears, 
from a letter to a correspondent, disposed to adapt the judicial 
rent to a sliding-scale of prices; and Mr. Goschen is inclined 
to believe, in England as well as Ireland, that a large creation 


There has been little change in the situation through 
the week. The debate on Home-rule proceeds without 
exciting much interest, and it would appear, from a reply of 
Mr. Gladstone’s on Tuesday, that it is to last till next Friday, 
or even Tuesday week, a protraction hardly to be explained. 
The result, however, will not be affected by the speaking, and 
as neither the Moderates nor the Liberal Unionists have given 
way, and the only effect of negotiations is to accentuate 
differences more sharply, that result can hardly be otherwise than 
disastrous to the Government. In that event, it is understood, 
and, indeed, almost stated by Mr. Bryce, the Government 
will dissolve ; and if so, the elections will probably be taken as 
promptly as in 1880. Calculations are offered on every side as 
to the result of the appeal to the people; but, in truth, nobody 
knows, or can know, for it depends upon the action of the silent 
classes. 


On Monday, Mr. Stansfeld commenced his reply to Sir R. 
Cross, who had opened the Irish debate in a very moderate 
but not otherwise remarkable speech, by a powerful attack 
on Lord Salisbury’s speech of Saturday, and then proceeded 
to declare that he held the Bill to be final because the 
Irish Members said so, because the people who dreamed 
of Separation were not Irish Nationalists, and because any 
Irish Member who thought of it would be “in a condition 
of lunacy.” Considering that Mr. Parnell has always avowed 
Separation to be his end, that is scarcely civil from his ally. 
Mr. Stansfeld denied that the authority of the Imperial 
Parliament was diminished, contending that the Bill wonld 
only be an Act delegating certain powers so long as 
the Act should continue, and that by resummoning the 
Irish 103, the Act could be repealed at once. He denied 
that there were two nations in Ireland, though there was 
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a small minority, so unsympathetic with the majority that it 
was not even attracted by Home-rule ; and the existence of that 
minority proved the badness.of our government, which, indeed, 
had forced millions of Irishmen to expatriate themselves. 
(What forced the millions of Englishmen and Scotchmen ?) 
He believed in nationality, and held that Ireland, once free, 
would insist on being governed by resident Irishmen, and 
would reject control or guidance from Irish-Americans, a 
remark which, with the cheers that followed it, we recommend 
to the attention of Mr. Parnell’s subscribers. 





Much the ablest speech of the week on the side of the Govern- 
ment was that delivered on Monday night by Mr. Bryce. It 
was a speech not only of large knowledge, but of great skill, 
and yet not at all wanting in candour. It opened with an 
announcement of the willingness of the Government to go to 
the constituencies, which elicited immense enthusiasm from the 
Home-rulers, and then went on to reply to Sir Henry James. 
Mr. Bryce maintained that the Imperial Parliament could not 
divest itself of the strictly legal right to repeal any Irish statute 
passed in the Dublin Assembly; but he asserted that if this 
Bill passed, Parliament would have bound itself by contract 
which it would be morally disgraceful to break, not to 
use that right except in the way appointed,—namely, after 
resummoning the Irish Members, and. rearguing the whole case 
with them,—so long as the Dublin Parliament observed honestly 
the terms of the “ treaty” between thetwonations. If, however, 
the Irish Parliament did not observe fairly their side of the 
contract, it would, he maintained, be morally justifiable, as well 
as strictly legal, for Parliament to veto what the Irish Parlia- 
ment might do, and this without resummoning the Irish 
Members. 


Mr. Bryce illustrated the advantages which he expected 
from the proposed measure by the case of Iceland, which for 
thirty years sustained a struggle against the power of the 
Danish Monarchy. In 1874, legislative independence was con- 
ceded, and ever since 1874, Mr. Bryce declares that Iceland and 
Denmark have been perfectly friendly, though, of course, 
Iceland, which is 1,100 miles from Denmark, is in a position 
analogous to that of one of our distant Colonies, not to Ireland. 
He contrasted the friendly relations of Finland,—which has 
autonomy,—to Russia, with the hostile relations of Poland, 
which has none. He suggested (rather rashly, we think) that 
if Schleswig and Holstein had been granted autonomy by 
Denmark, they would never have been annexed by Germany ; 
and he concluded a powerful speech by contending that not 
only is the proposed Bill the solution which involves the choice 
of the least evil in a very difficult case, but one which is good 
in itself, the British Parliament being too ignorant of Ireland 
to legislate well for Ireland. But if that be true of a Parliament 
containing one hundred and three Irish Members, is it not clear 
that the reason must be found not in ignorance, but in the 
determination of Irish Members to withhold their co-operation 
from the measures of English statesmen ? 


On the same day, Mr. A. W. Hall, M.P. for Oxford, drew a 
picture of Irish ‘ Alabamas’ scouring the seas to put an end to 
our commerce, while an Irish rebellion was carefully prepared 
in the interior of the island, a picture which did not excite much 
terror; and Lord Wolmer, on the other hand, opposed the Bill 
on the ground that it could not be regarded as a final settle- 
ment, maintaining rather rashly that if it could be so regarded, 
it ought to pass. We certainly cannot imagine its being a final 
settlement ; but even if it could be so regarded, and if it were 
also, as we think it would be, an unjust settlement, as well as 
one ruinous to Ireland, ought it to be accepted P 


Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s speech on Tuesday was remarkable for 
ignoring completely the special circumstances of Ireland, and 
for constituting simply a panegyric on autonomy as a cure for 
sectional jealousies, although in Scotland these jealousies have 
certainly been cured without the kind of autonomy which 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre recommends as a specific for Irish ills. 
Mr. Chaplin, of course, made a violent attack on the Govern- 
ment Bill; while Mr. Labouchere made one of his jocular 
speeches in favour of it, declaring that the best argument in 
favour of the Bill was that it looks so illogical on paper, no 
Constitution ever working well at all that looks well on paper. 
Another argument in favour of the Bill was that Lord Wolseley, 
the Pcet-Laureate, and the President of the Royal Academy dis- 
approve it; now, the strong presumption, said Mr. Labouchere, 











is against the upper classes being right, especially the upper 
classes as represented by a great soldier, a great poet, and a 
great painter. Mr. T. D. Sullivan emulated Mr. Labouchere 
in his jokes, assailing Lord Salisbury’s speech at St. James’s 
Hall for recommending a “judicious mixture” of coercion and 
emigration, of Kilmainham und Manitoba. Sir Lyon Playfair, 
who supported the Bill, held that Ireland would be quiet 
if she gained the autonomy promised her, and that with 
quiet would come commerce ; and he oddly compared her chance 
of establishing prosperous manufactures to that of Switzer. 
land, whose immense water-power really constitutes her chief 
wealth. In reality, we do not think that Ireland would ever be 
happy in quietness. Her people love a shindy as a Dutchman 
loves his tulips. 


The greatest speech of the week was not made in Parliament, 
Lord Hartington delivered the most masterly speech of his life 
at Bradford on Tuesday, to a meeting which was by no means 
composed exclusively of Unionists. After referring with great 
emphasis to the great national loss which had been sustained in 
the death of Mr. Forster, Lord Hartington went on to insist 
that to pass the second reading of the Home-rule Bill as if it 
were a mere assent to an abstract resolution pledging the 
House to some scheme of Irish autonomy, would be a far 
greater violation of the Prime Minister’s wise canon against 
assenting to abstract resolutions than has ever been proposed by 
private- Members who have advocated such abstract resolutions, 
A Government which has had access to the best legal and 
official advice, and has taken advantage of that advice, 
and has yet not been able to produce a scheme of which 
any considerable number of its supporters approve even 
jn its general outline, has gone a long way towards show- 
ing the immense difficulties in carrying out such an abstract 
resolution, and has strengthened the case of those who believe 
them to: be insuperable. 


Lord Hartington drew in vigorous and telling lines a hasty 
sketch of the drift of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme. The statutory 
Legislature in Dublin could, if it pleased, make a new criminal 
code; could abolish trial by jury, and the Habeas Corpus Act; 
could alter all the laws protecting the liberty of the subject, 
and punishing the molestation of that liberty; could alter the 
law of contract ; could extend the Land Act to house property ; 
and whenever it did any of these things, our Parliament could 
not practically, under the “treaty” as it is proposed between 
Ireland and England, interfere with it. The new Legislature 
could tax certain manufactures, and put a bounty on others; it 
could establish public works on a great scale, and levy the funds 
for them as it chose; and whatever it did could not be undone 
without summoning the Irish Members to propose a repeal of 
the fundamental law establishing the Irish Parliament. Lord 
Hartington went on to challenge the right of Irish Members, 
under the conditions of their election, to agree to the proposed 
Land Act, as well as the right of English Members to agree, 
on their side, to sign this treaty, and then, in a very powerful 
passage, cited elsewhere, he exposed the hollowness of the asser- 
tion that if the treaty does not work well we can easily recur 
to the use of force. The speech shows Lord Hartington, almost 
for the first time, as a statesman of the highest rank. 


It is refreshing to find so sound a Radical as Mr. Lyulpk 
Stanley taking up such solid ground against the Government’s 
policy for Ireland as he took up in his letter to Mr. Bodden, of 
Oldham, published this day fortnight in the Oldham Chronicle. 
He uses the Lan¢-purchase Bill, as all the opponents of Home- 
rule have used it, as conspicuous evidence that the Government 
do not regard Ireland as in a state for separate self-government, 
since they wish to withdraw the settlement of the greatest 
question of the hour from the purview of the proposed Irish 
Legislature. It is hardly possible to put the chief issue more 
pithily than it is put in the following passage :— The operation 
of the Bills now before the House of Commons would be to create 
a National Government over the whole of Ireland, apparently 
tributary to what would be considered a foreign nation, and with 
certain vexatious Constitutional restrictions on the free exercise 
of power by the new National Parliament. This tribute and 
these restrictions would not long survive,—the one would be 
repudiated, the other disregarded,— and the only means left for 
us to enforce them would be war and conquest, with the pro- 
bable result of holding Ireland by naked force as a mere 
dependency. Such a course would probably be repugnant to 
many, perhaps to the majority here, and consequently we 
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should arrive at Separation, but after serious friction, and with 
still further embittered feelings. If we are to have Separation, 
Jet us have it frankly and simply. I. do not fear it in the 
interest of Great Britain. I do not believe that an Irish 
Republic would be a greater danger to us, or more difficult to 
keep in check, than a disaffected and conspiring Ireland 
remaining part of the United Kingdom.” 


The Greek affair has ended oddly. It was known that the 
Greeks, seeing no chance of success, would give way about dis- 
armament; but it was supposed that the Chamber would 
support M. Delyannis, and that the majority would either 
sustain him in demanding concessions from Europe, or would 
make a scapegoat of the King, possibly of the dynasty. The 
fault and merit of the Greeks, however, is that they are too 
quick-witted. The Chamber met on Wednesday, and it appeared 
at once that the Members had reconciled themselves to the 
situation. M. Delyannis not having succeeded, they discovered 
at once that he had deceived them, and pronounced for his more 
sensible and less ‘‘ patriotic” rival, M. Tricoupis. The test vote 
was taken on the election of a Speaker, and M. Tricoupis 
seated his nominee by 139 votes to 78. M. Tricoupis will, there- 
fore, take power, recall the soldiers, dismiss the officers, and try to 
restore some kind of order to the finances, in which he will be 
assisted by financiers who have confidence in his judgment. 
That is most sensible and satisfactory, and will greatly delight 
Lord Rosebery ; but somehow it does not increase one’s enthu- 
siasm for Greeks. There are crises in which a little contempt 
for the reasonable, such as the Bulgarians recently displayed, is 
an attractive quality. 


A child was born to the Queen-Regent of Spain on the 17th 
inst., and, to the delight of Spaniards, proved to be a boy. 
Under a law passed to confirm the Regency of Queen Christina, 
the infant is born King of Spain, and will from the day of his 
birth be recognised as Alfonso XIII. The majority of Spaniards, 
who had begun to like his father cordially, are greatly pleased ; 
but the Carlists are said to be exasperated, and to propose an 
insurrection, for which, however, the Government is ready. 


The Duke of Braganza, Crown Prince of Portugal, was on 
Saturday betrothed to the Princess Amélie, daughter of the 
Comte de Paris. The reception afterwards was, of course, attended 
by all the leading Legitimists and Orleanistsin France; and the 
crowd of 3,000 persons numbered so many illustrious names, that 
the Royalist papers declared “the King” was reviewing his 
forces, and the jealousy of the Republicans was fiercely aroused. 
The propriety of expelling the Princes was discussed in a 
Cabinet Council, and it is stated that when the Chamber meets, 
a proposal to this effect will be accepted by the Government. It 
is even rumoured that the Comte de Paris, who has gone to 
Lisbon with his daughter, will be forbidden to return to France. 
It is possible that reflection may cool this temper, and remind 
Republican statesmen that in the worst case, a Pretender within 
reach of the police is less dangerous than a Pretender beyond 
their grasp; but the Cabinet depends upon Extremist votes, and 
that party are incapable of reasoning. At heart they are always 
dreading sudden and final overthrow, and desire violent blows to 
convince themselves that they are up to the level of the situation. 
It is fair enough to banish dangerous conspirators; but only a 
hidden fear or an acrid social jealousy could prompt such 
injustice towards men so law-abiding and so cautious as the 
Orleans Princes. 


The Government has met with unexpected opposition to its 
serious proposals on Procedure. The Committee has been 
reasonable enough about hours of meeting and details of 
that kind; but as regards the Closure, without which 
all arrangements can be baffled, the Tories have joined 
the Irishmen, and Closure by the vote of a majority 
has been refused. The Committee has, it is true, resolved, 
by 18 to 6, that Closure may be voted by a majority of 
two-thirds ; but that will be practically no preventive of obstruc- 
tion when a large party wishes to obstruct. The Government 
intend, it is said, to renew their proposal when the Rales come 
before the House; but so many Radicals agree with the Tories, 
that we fear the Closure will never be carried till a Government 
refuses, without it, to carry on the business of the country. 
The pretext that a mere majority ought not to stop debate is a 
pretext merely. A majority of one can approve a war, pass a 


The temper of the House of Commons is growing hot over 
Home-rule. In a debate on Thursday night over the renewal 
of the Arms Act, Mr. Parnell demanded that the Act should be 
applied to Loyalists and Nationalists alike ; and while ridiculing 
the idea of rebellion either in Ulster or the South, distinctly 
charged the Orangemen with intending assassinations, and Lord 
R. Churchill with unintentionally inciting to such crimes, which 
naturally brought up Lord R. Churchill, and gave Mr. Glad- 
stone an opportunity for a strong speech, in which he bitterly 
rebuked “a counsellor of the Crown” for laying down the doc- 
trine that when Constitutional means of resistance had been 
exhausted, recourse might be had to arms. He compared Lord 
Randolph with Mr. Smith O’Brien, and declared that “if this 
country did not possess such solid institutions, such conduct 
would call for severe and serious notice.” He should, if 
possible, adhere to the tolerance hitherto maintained by the 
Government, “unless an over-ruling necessity should compel 
me to depart from it.” No Government can ever regard rebellion 
except as the sin of witchcraft, for the crime is against itself as 
well as the community; but the Premier, though justified in 
censuring threats which are foolish if resistance is not intended, 
and indisereet if it is, has not met the point at issue. Rebellion 
is a crime, no doubt, morally as well as legally; but when a 
people has been transferred against its consent to a “ foreign” 
dominion, is resistance justified? The verdict of Europe is 
that it is. Clearly the Home-rule Bill involves such a transfer 
of the Protestants of Ulster, the plea that they remain under 
the same Sovereign being only technical. Suppose Ireland were 
ceded to France after a grand defeat of Britain, and Ireland 
fought for independence. Would Mr. Gladstone pronounce 
Ireland morally wrong ? 


Mr. Louis Jennings (M.P. for Stockport) raised a debate on 
the subject of Fair-trade yesterday week, in a speech in which 
he kindly offered the Chancellor of the Exchequer an additional 
£9,000,000 of revenue, if he would only impose a 20 per cent. 
duty on the import of foreign silk, of fully manufactured 
woollen goods, of manufactured cottons, of iron and steel, of 
leather, alkali and other chemicals, of clocks and watches, 
paper, and other unenumerated articles. Sir W. C. Brooks 
seconded the motion, insisting on the Fair-trade doctrine that 
free imports are not Free-trade, and that that idol of the 
Cobden Club, “ cheapness,” calls aloud for the iconoclast. Mr. 
S. Smith attributed the depression of trade chiefly to the 
appreciation of gold, and wanted to see the silver of the world 
utilised again as it was before 1873. Sir H. Maxwell launched 
into a general invective against Free-trade, on the amazing 
ground that if you protect a native industry against a cheaper 
importation from abroad, all the money paid in wages to the 
protected native-industry would be so much gain to the working 
classes of this country, as if it would not be equally paid in 
wages to the workmen of some other more profitable and 
appropriate industry under Free-trade! The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer very aptly replied in Bastiat’s words, that on Sir H. 
Maxwell’s theory it would be a great gain to native industry to 
raise all our oranges in English hothouses at 1s. a-piece, instead 
of importing them from abroad at }d., since, of course, a great 
native industry beneficial to gardeners and the makers of hot- 
houses, would be thus encouraged. The foolish resolution pro- 
posed by Mr. Jennings was, of course, negatived without a 
division. es 

The annual meeting of the Metropolitan Association for 
Befriending Young Servants was held at Grosvenor House (the 
Duke of Westminster’s) yesterday week, Sir Baldwyn Leighton 
in the chair. The chairman made an earnest appeal on behalf 
of the Society, which has helped more than 6,000 girls during the 
last year, and found them over 5,000 situations, while 1,225 girls 
were provided for, in the intervals between their leaving one 
place and finding another, in the branch lodging-houses. Mr. R. 
Strong, M.P., and Mr. Humphry Ward made vigorous speeches 
on behalf of the Association, and Miss F. Davenport Hill spoke 
with great satisfaction of the progress made in the results of 
the Association’s efforts within the last three or four years. 
The truth is that this is one of those unpretending Associations 
which make little fuss but do an immense amount of good, 
and that all it needs is heartier support on the part of the 
public for its very unpretending but efficacious agencies. 
Subscriptions are earnestly asked for, to be addressed to the 
Secretary, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Reform Bill, or declare Ireland in dependent. 


Consols were on Friday 10144 to 10143. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
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THE SITUATION. 


E cannot think it possible, even were it advisable, to 
avoid a Dissolution. The deliberate protraction of 
the debate on Home-rule, though it may attract attention in 
the country, and stir up committees to press their representa- 
tives, has not materially affected the prospects of the great 
division. Here and there a waverer may be persuaded to vote 
for Government rather than lose his seat, and now and then 
a doubting Member may be moved by a new argument; but 
the efforts to conciliate seceding groups have failed, the 
majority on both sides have made up their minds, and early 
in June at latest the Sovereign must either appeal to the 
country, or select a statesman to form a new Government. 
The latter appears to many politicians an easy alternative ; but 
they overlook some of the essential conditions of success in 
such an attempt. They forget that neither Lord Salisbury 
nor Lord Hartington can in this House find a majority, 
unless he is supported by Tories, Moderates, and Unionist 
Liberals, who, on any subject except Ireland, will be kept 
together with the greatest difficulty. They forget that with 
the voters so excited, the necessary elections consequent on a 
new Government will involve many of the difficulties of a 
dissolution, and that members of the new Covernment, how- 
ever hampered by local diseensions, can appeal for election only 
to their own constituents. They forget, also, that the Parnellite 
eighty-six hold themselves entitled, for the sake of Ireland, to 
use their votes exactly as they please, and that they will use 
them on every occasion to make government impossible with- 
out a dissolution. Above all, they forget that Mr. Gladstone, 
exasperated by the refusal of a dissolution, will be sitting in 
the House head and shoulders taller than any one there, with 
a majority behind him which, on any question not vital, will be 
irresistible, and which may be easily used to compel the refused 
appeal to the people. Ireland cannot be governed, nor can any 
good work be done, by a Government in such a position ; and we 
can hardly believe that either Lord Salisbury or Lord Hartington 
would attempt under such conditions to assume power. Either 
might have taken it in order to dissolve, had that been 
possible; but to take it in order to go through a multitude of 
bye-elections, and then dissolve in order to go through them 
again, is not a probable course. Lord Salisbury, it is clear 
from his speeches, desires a dissolution; and Lord Hartington 
can hardly bring himself to take power with the opinion of 
the country stil] utterly uncertain. Neither, we admit, will 
think much either of themselves or of their colleagues; but 
they are bound to think of the State, and with the House of 
Commons in the condition in which the defeat of the 
Ministry will leave it, neither deliberation nor action to 
any good purpose will be possible. As to the withdrawal 
of the Bill, which many recommend as an alternative, even if 
the House would consent to that step, we do not believe that 
the Premier will agree to such a humiliation. It would be 
a confession of a great personal failure. People talk nonsense 
about Mr. Gladstone’s desire for power being the sole cause of 
his measure. He desires power, no doubt, like all other men 
of his type; but he believes in his Bill with all his heart ; 
he thinks that the constituencies are with him, though their 
representatives are not; and he has no motive whatever for 
shrinking from the contest, which his constant consciousness 
of his age must urge him not to postpone. Indeed, we think 
it very dubious if the Parnellites would allow a withdrawal, 
which could hardly be explained in America, and which 
involves unknown risks from delay ; and they, it should not 
be forgotten, still hold the balance of power, and can, until the 
country has decided on its course, lock the wheels of the 
legislative machine. 

That a dissolution will be exceedingly unpleasant to num- 
bers of Members, and that it is dreaded by all “ managers,” 
and especially Liberal managers, may be easily understood. 
The expenses of an election have been much reduced, but they 
are still considerable, and the House elected last year contained 
an unusual number of men to whom they are important. The 
fatigue and worry, too, are very great, more especially when, 
as in the present instance, every Liberal Member will be called 
upon to explain himself with considerable care before a par- 
tially hostile audience. Those disagreeables cannot, however, 
be avoided; they fall upon all parties alike, and they 
must be faced for the sake of preventing what might 
speedily become a deadlock. Members may console them- 





selves with the thought that the next Parliament will pro- 
bably be a long one, and with the reflection that no action 
either of Mr. Gladstone or Lord Hartington, or any one else, 
could possibly avert the appeal to the country for more than 
one Session. After all, they are not so much hurt as the 
Minister who, to keep his conscience clear, resigns the appoint- 
ment which has been the object of a life, or the old Member 
who, for the same reason, throws away a seat in which 
he had believed himself to be permanently secure, Ags 
to the wire-pullers, their fears are, no doubt, well 
founded. The Liberal Party will, it is true, go to 
the polls in a state of distraction and division without 
parallel in our time; but then, where is the help for that? 
The division exists, the distraction is visible at every meeting, 
and neither of them will be one whit lessened by a few weeks’ 
delay. All the “ negotiations” of which we have heard so 
much, have only served to prove that the differences are 
radical, and that even the few “Federalists ” have no sym- 
pathy with the central idea of the Home-rulers. The former 
want to delegate power, the latter to grant it away. Candi- 
dates must be independent for once, and lead their con- 
stituents, instead of following them; and they may entertain 
at least this one hope. The subject of contest is so 
big, that the dividing-line is almost certain to be clear. 
Democracies do not split hairs, and the broad distinction 
between Unionists and Disunionists will soon be sufficiently 
palpable, and will be the only one regarded by the voters. 
They will probably state the difference in the form of a 
question, “Shall you support Mr. Gladstone, or not?” but 
they will mean the same thing. The struggle will be too hot 
to allow of many triangular duels, and will compel the sacrifices 
of self which in quieter elections men are so slow to make. The 
Moderates and Unionists cannot be treacherous if they would, 
for they will not be safe without Tory votes; and we do not 
expect treachery from the Tories. They realise too keenly 
that their whole future is at stake. 

The result of the dissolution is still a problem, and there 
is probably not a politician in the country without an opinion 
about it; but the opinions are as various as the politicians, 
There 1s no serious doubt that the Tories will vote in a 
solid block for Union, and as little that the regular party 
organisations on the Liberal side will fight hard for Mr. 
Gladstone. The real doubt is whether the Tories, plus 
the Unionists, will be numerous enough to beat those 
organisations ; and that depends upon classes who, until the 
moment for voting arrives, will remain as silent as if they were 
dead. The natural expectation from the statistics of the last 
Election is that if all the Unionists vote together, they will 
carry a large majority of seats by a small majority of the 
total poll; but that expectation may be falsified. The 
Unionists are resisting a man whose hold upon the people 
is an unknown quantity, and resisting for a cause about 
which the real instinct of the masses is unknown. At 
the very last moment, some appeal from Mr. Glad- 
stone may cause a peaceful uprising of the democracy 
before which nothing can stand; while at the last moment, 
also, the old dread of the Catholic Church, which was 
once such a living force in our politics, may burst into a flame 
and undo all his efforts, The journalists of the Kingdom 
have behaved thoroughly well in keeping the religious ques- 
tion out of a contest which is bitter enough already, and 
grows more bitter every day; but it is vain to expect that 
heated orators will show the same moderation. That so 
great an issue should be referred to so unknown a judge, 
sitting without appeal, is a fact to make grave men quake, 
and doubt if nations so governed can be stable; but it is the 
central fact of democracy, and there is no help. The decision, 
at all events, will be clear enough, and it will be final. 





THE STRENGTH OF LORD HARTINGTON. 


E do not like Lord Hartington the less that he shows 

his great strength best in the absence of his former, 

and still greater chief. His speech at Bradford on Tuesday 
seems to us much the greatest he has yet made on this Home- 
rule Question, and it brings out admirably the contrast between 
his qualities and those of the Prime Minister. Mr. Gladstone, 
as we have once before said, is greatest when he is acting on 
the Christian precept, ‘“* Whosoever shall compel thee to go one 
mile, go with him twain.” He is never so much himself as 
when he conjures up before the imagination the triumphs of 
concession, the victories of sympathy, the mysterious power of 
unexpected sacrifice. His weakness lies in his very strong 
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tendency to attenuate the sacrifices necessary for these great 
purposes, to persuade himself and others that the price to be 

aid will fall materially short of the price which the logic of the 
situation really requires. Lord Hartington’s strength lies 
precisely in the opposite direction. He is never so great, we 
may say, as when he is acting on the very different Christian 

recept to count the cost of a proposed sacrifice before deciding 
that it is right to make it. ‘“‘ Which of you, desiring to build 
a tower, doth not first sit down and count the cost, whether 
he have wherewith to complete it, lest haply when he hath 
laid a foundation and is not able to finish, all that behold 
begin to mock him, saying, This man began to build and was 
not able to finish.” Here precisely lies the great strength of 
Lord Hartington’s Bradford speech. No man can read that 
speech without being convinced that Mr. Gladstone's one weak 
point is that he sedulously conceals from himself and the nation 
that much the most natural consequence,—nay, we will openly 
say the only probable consequence,—of the measures which he 
is proposing to us is Separation, and that he wishes us to keep 
before our imagination the alternative of reconquest, rather 
than the alternative of Separation. Lord Hartington has fully 
realised for himself, as well as demonstrated to us all, not only 
that this is far the most natural and probable consequence of 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy, but that if we follow out that policy, 
we shall be,—we think we may even say we ought to be,—in 
no mood for reconquest, when the time for that bitter 
alternative at last presents itself. Mr. Gladstone’s whole 
appeal goes on different lines. It is really an appeal which 
puts so very strongly the grounds against what people choose to 
call coercion, that they would be false to all the principles they 
now adopt, if they proposed coercion when the time came to 
choose between coercion and Separation. Mr. Gladstone’s 
weakness—though from an oratorical point of view it is 
skill—lies in keeping out of his own view and out of our 
view that this grim alternative is lurking in the distance, 
Lord Hartington’s skill lics in bringing home to us with 
the most vivid force that if we are to use the power 
of the stronger at all, now, and not later, is the time 
for using it ; that, later on, we should have morally estopped 
ourselves from using it, and should, in fact, by that time be 
perfectly aware that we had estopped ourselves from using it, 
by the steady encouragement which we had given to the Irish 
people to walk in the path which leads to Separation. 

We agree with Lord Hartington that the British people are 
absolutely bound to count the cost now, or never. We have 
come to the separation of the ways. If we permit, nay, 
encourage, the Irish people to strike into the divergent path, 
we shall hardly have any excuse for drenching the island with 
the blood of civil war, merely because that path leads where, 
to any man who has not promised himself that it shall not 
and cannot lead there, it appears to lead. As Lord Harting- 
ton most justly says, pass this Bill, and then when Irish- 
men come to Parliament saying, ‘See what wrongs our 
statutory Legislature is doing us,—Parliament can only reply, 
‘Wrongs perhaps, but whether wrongs or not, we have no 
power to interfere.’ Ireland may, and it is far from impossible 
that she would, adopt the system of elective Judges. We 
may see elective Judges in Ireland dispensing the judgments 
most satisfactory to Irish popular opinion; and we should 
have absolutely no right to protest. Ireland is quite sure 
to find that the tribute she is promising to pay to us is 
irksome in the highest degree. If she refuses to pay it in 
full, we shall have no redress except a re-entry on the 
abandoned path of force, and otherwise must acquiesce in the 
breach of contract. Nay, Ireland will probably say what it 
is certain that England says, that the present Parliament at 
all events, has no right to sign such a treaty between Ireland 
and England as is proposed. The Irish Members, as Lord 
Hartington very justly points out, were never sent to Parliament 
for “the purpose of saddling future generations of Irishmen 
with the payment of two millions, or four millions, or six 
millions a year, to be paid to a race of landlords who would 
hereafter become more alien, more strange to their country 
than they have ever hitherto been.” They were sent to Par- 
liament for the purpose “of obtaining for them the land of 
Treland for nothing, or next to nothing.” Let the Govern- 
ment appeal to both peoples, and we shall certainly find that 
the Land Bill must be dropped, that the British people will 
not recognise the obligation of assuming such a burden as is 
proposed on behalf of the Irish landlords, and that the Irish 
people will still less see the necessity of contracting to pay 
the rent which would be essential as interest on the loan. 
And if the Land Bill be dropped, and the whole question 


left to the statutory Irish Parliament, how shall we stand 
then? Will not the ground of alienation between the two 
Legislatures be of the most aggravated character? Shall we 
not find Ireland embarking on a policy which shames us when 
we recollect the judicial rents to which we committed the 
British Parliament in 1881% And will it then be possible to 
prevent that rapid divergence between the two nations of 
which the Land Question was the origin, as it probably will be 
the consummation? We do not think that, apart even from 
the very irritating question of the divergent wishes of the two 
peoples in foreign policy and ecclesiastical policy, it is barely 
possible that the two Legislatures can work together har- 
moniously under the bond of any tie, however elastic. 

At all events, and this is the point which Lord Hartington 
puts so powerfully, we are bound to count the cost. We are bound 
to realise that if we yield now, it is ten chances to one against 
our standing out when the worst comes to the worst, and the 
issue is one between reconquest and Separation. For our own 
part, we feel no confidence that we ourselves,—opposed as we 
are to Separation,—should think it right to urge reconquest 
then, when we had deliberately sanctioned all the steps whieh 
naturally lead to Separation. Would any of those who now 
agree with Mr. Gladstone that the only possible justice to 
Ireland is large concession to the national craving for 
autonomy, be inclined to undo their own work when it came 
to be evident that autonomy had developed the germs of so 
totally different a national genius, that the two nations could 
not go on together nnder any common yoke? This is 
what Lord Hartington’s Bradford speech puts before us 
so powerfully. “ Mr. Gladstone himself has said that the 
idea of Separation is absurd. He has said that England can 
draw Ireland after her as easily as a great ship-of-war can 
draw a toy-boat in her wake. But, gentlemen, we have not 
found it so easy to bring to bear the vastly superior power of 
England upon Ireland in order to govern her up till now, and 
are we certain that in future, if the question of absolute 
Separation is raised, we shall find it any easier to bring to 
bear our superior power upon Ireland? How would it be 
raised? It would be raised in the form, in the first place, of 
a demand for the suspension of the English tribute, of the 
payments to the English Exchequer. It would be raised, pro- 
bably, if England happens to be at war with a powerful State, 
in the form of a declaration of independence, It would be 
raised in the form of a refusal of the Irish to pay the 
tribute or to pay any attention to any of the restrictions 
imposed upon the Irish Government by this Act. And 
what would be our remedy? [I shall be told that we could 
reconquer Ireland, that Ireland would have no armed 
force which could oppose our armed force. It may be 
that Ireland would have some armed force by that time; 
but, granting that it was our work to reconquer Ireland if 
necessary, what happens after that? After the reconquest 
of Ireland, we are confronted with the task of the government 
of Ireland just as much as we are confronted with it now. 
And under what conditions should we have to undertake then 
the government of Ireland? The conditions of the govern- 
ment of Ireland are difficult enough now; would they te 
easier then? We have now, at all events, able, faithful, 
devoted, and loyal Civil servants. We have Civil servants 
who do their duty to us, and who believe that they are doing 
their duty to their own country in doing it. We have upright, 
learned, able Judges and Magistrates administering the law in 
Ireland, and believing that they are administering a just law. 
We have at our command the Royal Irish Constabulary, on 
whose fidelity and efficiency no one has ever cast a shadow 
of a doubt. But what will be the case in our task of the 
government of Ireland after this reconquest which we are 
told is so easy? Our Civil servants and our Judges will 
be replaced by Civil servants and by Judges who will not 
be our friends, but will be our enemies, who will not 
respect our law, but will have been taught to despise and 
contemn it. We shall not have the services of the Irish 
Constabulary to rely upon. We shall have a police which has 
been trained in the hatred and the detestation of everything that 
is English, and who will be not the arm by which the law 
will be enforced, but probably the nucleus of opposition to 
law. Is not all this possible, at all events, and is it not possible 
that when further troubles with Ireland arise, all these con- 
tingencies will occur to the minds of the statesmen and poli- 
ticians of that time? Is it not likely that fainting and weak 
counsels will prevail then, as I fear they are prevailing now ? 
Is it not likely that a party will be found who will say, * Well, 





after all, what are we giving the Irish? Was it worth while 
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to give them this half autonomy? Will it not be better to 
‘oomplete our beneficent work? Would it not be better to give 
them complete independence now that we have given them a 
sort of maimed independence? Would it not be better,’ it 
wwould be asked, ‘to have a friendly independent nation at our 
‘gates than a hostile dependency ? Would not counsels of this 
kind in all probability prevail,—at all events, prevail suffi- 
ciently to paralyse our arm and unnerve our judgment? And, 
looking this contingency in the face, is it possible to say that 
the change to actual, complete, and final Separation is altogether 
a fantastic dream, and is not brought appreciably nearer to us 
by this measure we have now under consideration ?” 

We commend these remarks heartily to all thinking men. 
And we commend them the more: because we seriously doubt 
whether, under the circumstances supposed, it would be 
right to reconquer Ireland only because the path on which 
we are now entering had been found to lead where Lord 
Hartington and those who think with him, believe that 
it will lead. Let us not for a moment disguise from ourselves 
that all the antecedents of this question point to an increasing, 
not a decreasing, difference between the genius of the two 
peoples, if the germs of difference which already exist are to 

“be fostered rather than thinned out. Nay, more, we will not 
shrink from saying that in many respects: Separation would be 
more likely to develop fully the sense of Irish national respon- 
sibility than this half-and-half measure, which leaves Ireland 
without that weighty sense of full responsibility in the face of 
other nations for her conduct, which, if she were a separate 
State, she could not help feeling. At all events, let us count 
the cost now. Let us not deceive ourselves with the notion 
that it would be easier to resist the Separation at a future 
stage than at the present. It would not be easier, but much 
‘harder. Here, at least, Lord Hartington is in a far stronger 
position than Mr. Gladstone. He faces the alternative boldly, 

-and Mr. Gladstone does not. Our superior strength is of use 
tous only if we feel that we are right in using it. If we are 
ever to feel this at all, we must feel it now. If we are to 
become responsible for the growth of a great crop of new 
separating influences, it would be indeed a question whether 
we could rightly hold Ireland responsible to us for what we 
had ourselves encouraged her to become. 





LORD SALISBURY’S SPEECH. 


HE intention of Lord Salisbury’s speech to' the National 
Union of Conservative Associations has, we believe, been 
‘somewhat misrepresented by party feeling ; but it is difficult to 
exaggerate the impolicy of that address. If the crisis were not 
go grave, its tone would make common action too difficult for 
political human nature. It is the special misfortune of the 
Tory Party, and, therefore, of England—which. to be safe re- 
quires two parties—that their only possible leader should be a 
man whose great mental power is coloured and affected by 
so deep a tinge of scorn. Contempt is of the very 
essence of Lord Salisbury’s intellect, and when the passion 
of deliverance either with voice or pen is once on him, 
he cannot resist the overmastering desire to flout. No 
sense of political prudence is strong enough to overcome a 
temptation which men of the world recognise and tolerate in 
a jester, but do not expect, and do not, therefore, tolerate, in 
a political leader of men. Lord Salisbury must know that 
unless his party, and the Moderates, and the Unionist Liberals 
can keep step together, it will be nearly impossible to defeat 
this Bill. He, at least, is not under the illusion that Mr. 
Gladstone is a dying force, or that his words have lost the 
magic of their charm for hosts of the population. He, at least, 
is aware of the doubt whether the revolt of the educated which 
we are now witnessing will carry with it the sympathy of the 
masses, and of the certainty that if the educated divide, they 
are ‘beaten before the battle is fairly set. Yet, on an occasion 
when he is certain to ‘be ‘most keenly watched, in the middle 
of a great debate, and just before a historic division, he permits 
his temperament to decoy him into a speech which allows 
every Liberal Home-ruler to say to every Unionist Liberal, 
“This, then, isithe ally that you have chosen. These, then, 
are Unionist opinions. Twenty years of coercion is all you 
‘thave to offer.” There is nothing in the: intention of the 


speech, especially as modified in the explanatory address of 
Wednesday, to which we-are able seriously to object. It 
is quite true that twenty years of just government in Ireland, 
government unaffected by-the parties, and uninfluenced by 
political fear, would’ be a great. blessing to that distracted 
dsland, It would give time for that “ appeasement” and that 





restoration of respect for law without which there must 
always be veiled anarchy in Ireland. It is quite true that 
there are two nations in Ireland, of unequal numbers 

differing in race, creed, religion, and social ideals so deeply, 
as to make their harmonious co-operation a matter of = 
paralleled difficulty, of greater difficulty, if that be possible 

than their harmonious co-operation within the walls of the 
British House of Commons, And it is quite true that Home. 
rule will produce, after no short interval, a demand that the 

English tribute should be repudiated, or, more probably, left 
unpaid. But through all the sentences in which these things 
are said by Lord Salisbury, there runs a note of scorn which 

though calm observers may attribute it to individuality, was cer. 
tain to be accepted by excited partisans as indication of a light. 
hearted levity unexpected in a statesman, and of a contempt 
which his allies do not feel. And there runs, too, a note of 
distrust of the Unionists, as if they might make concessions 
which Tories could not accept, a note the more distinct because 
it is perceptible also in the explanatory speech. This is not the 
moment for telling all Moderates and Unionist Liberals that 
the “ burden of the contest lies on Tories,” and that the “ only 
policy Tories have in their minds is the traditional policy of 
the Tory Party.” Lord Salisbury may have another meaning 
in his mind, but the meaning average Englishmen attribute to 
that sentence is that he has resolved on a policy of pure 
repression, unaccompanied even by a settlement of the agrarian 
dispute—the latter a resolve emphasised even with venom in 
the “explanation.” The Irish masses in Connaught might 
welcome grants for emigration, and we know devoted philan- 
thropists who think they would ; but it is not wise to tell a 
population furiously set on agrarian revolution that this should 
be the alternative, or to enable popular leaders and a popular 
priesthood who are trying to make a nation, to say that the 
Tory Party would, if it could, tax England to deport their 
followers. There is cause enough in the gloomy history of 
Ireland why State-aided emigration should be viewed with 
natural, if irrational, suspicion. We do not suppose Lord 
Salisbury meant to compare Irishmen with Hottentots in 
their power of self-government, or even with Hindoos ; but it 
was folly to point sentences which deprecated Home-rule 
with illustrations certain to be twisted into galling gibes. We 
do not expect, any more than Lord Salisbury, to see the 
British tribute paid; but why, except for the indulgence of 
scorn, put it that “ the degrading necessity of paying the last 
remnant of their debts will be repudiated by the Irish people?” 
And, we must.add, in common justice to those who have hoped 
for Lord Salisbury as an ally, that it was madness for him, 
if he is seeking help from any fraction of the Liberal Party, 
or any opinton within it, to denounce “ progress as a thing 
which in this country meant taking something from the land- 
lords.” That is Toryism, agricultural Toryism, squirearchi- 
cal Toryism, undiluted, unmodified, and incurable. The 
Moderates are no more reactionaries than the followers of Mr. 
Gladstone, but men devoted to Liberalism according to its 
older and, as they contend, wiser traditions. 

We scareely wonder that after such a speech the fanatics of 
Home-rule—and it is one of the strange portents of our day 
that with those who adopt it, Home-rule is becoming a kind 
of religion—should taunt their opponents with hostility to 
Ireland ; but it is absolutely untrue. Neither the Moderates 
nor the Unionist Liberals have the slightest hostility to Ire- 
land ; they are only devoted to the Kingdom as well as to the 
Irish section of it. If they were convinced that Home-rule 
would benefit Ireland without injuring Britain, they would 
not hesitate to grant it, and thereby release themselves and 
Britain from the heaviest of their many burdens. Not only 
do they not deny to Irishmen the right of self-government, 
but they expressly refuse to claim for themselves any privilege 
whatever which is to be refused to Ireland. They voted 
to a man for equal franchises, and the very note of their 
entire policy is equality within the Three Kingdoms. So far 
from desiring mere coercion, they wish that the law should 
be the same for all, and that the method of governing should 
in the Three Kingdoms be a steadily patient application of a 
uniform written law. If they depart from this principle in 
any direction, it is in favour of Ireland, where, as. they believe, 
unfavourable economic conditions, and an unfortunate though 
long past history, have rendered it inexpedient to maintain 
intact the British system of land tenure. They desire, if 
only it is possible, to modify that. system as Irishmen wish it 
modified, and are :prepared, with a view to that end, which 
is possible if only firm government can be maintained, to 
recommend considerable sacrifices to the British people. So 
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far are they from scorning even Irish Members, that under 
terrible provocation, and the severest temptations to which a 
party was ever exposed—for if all Liberals had accepted the 
Bill, the Liberals would be irresistible for a generation—they 
contend for the Act of Union which seats the Irish represen- 
tatives in Parliament, and for the low franchise which ensures 
that most of those representatives shall be democrats. All they 
do is to insist that the Kingdom is better governed as a whole, 
and that even if a modification were expedient, this is not the 
time, when Irish opinion has been poisoned by an agrarian war, 
when Ireland is full of hate for her partners, and when Irish 
leaders openly declare that they seek Separation, to make so 
dangerous, it may be for Ireland so terrible, au experiment. The 
Union, always beneficial, is for the moment indispensable, not 
in the interests of Britain, which would obtain many compensa- 
tions from the ultimate result of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, but in 
those of Ireland herself, which would first be impoverished 

Home-rule, and then rent by civil war. That is a 
very different tone from Lord Salisbury’s; and had the Tory 
leader been well advised, he would at least have deferred to it 
while the struggle lasted, even if he could not have ultimately 
accepted a policy which is not only wiser than his own, but 
far more in accordance with the true feeling of the British 
people, who, with all their bitter provocations, still ask only 
that Irishmen shall obey, and help to make, the same law as 
themselves. The Irish may think them fools for so wishing, 
but at least they cannot make them out to be oppressors. 





MR. BRYCE’S ARGUMENT. 


OETHE once remarked to Eckermann that, after all, it is 
always useful to know something. And Mr. Bryce 
certainly exemplified that advantage by the remarkable speech 
of Monday night. Even the Home-rulers were elated when 
he asked,—‘* How can there be less unity under this Bill than 
there was between 1782 and 1800, when there were two 
Crowns, two Armies, two Mutiny Acts, and when the question 
of the Regency arose?” and when to Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
surprised exclamation, “‘ Two Crowns!” Mr. Bryce retorted,— 
* Two Crowns, I say. The Parliament of Ireland claimed the 
right of disposing of the Regency in a way different from the 
Parliament of England; and therefore even as regards that 
vital matter of the Crown, there was. not the same unity 
between 1782 and 1800 which will exist under this Bill.” 
Probably most of the Home-rulers had never known this 
little fact, and many who had known, had forgotten it; and not 
only were they gratified by the reference to a condition of 
Ireland in which the tie between the two countries was even 
more fragile than it would be under Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, but 
they felt its debating value as a retort upon those who, like 
ourselves, regard this measure as a great stride towards 
Separation. Nevertheless, the retort is not nearly as effective 
asit appears. A separate Legislature representing a very select 
and privileged minority, even though it may claim to dispose 
of such a question as a Regency in its own way, and in that 
very limited sense to recognise a different Crown, is far more 
truly dependent on the great neighbouring State to which the 
personal Union of a common Sovereign unites it, than a 
democratic Legislature such as Ireland would now have, if it 
had a separate Legislature at all, itself the product and the 
representative of a long series of popular agitations, and of the 
victory gained by those agitations over the democratic sympa- 
thies of its more powerful neighbour. Oligarchies are always 
timid, and the Irish oligarchy before the Union would no more 
have embarked in the separatist policy in which the Land 
League and the National League embarked, and in which the 
proposed Irish Legislature could not help embarking, than it 
would have carried the Land Act of 1881. We should as soon 
have expected a chrysalis to take a flight in the air as have 
expected Grattan’s Parliament seriously to contemplate Separa- 
tion. But the moth may do what the chrysalis cannot do; 
and if the Irish Legislature created under this Bill were to 
find that it could not satisfy the chief yearnings of the Irish 
democracy without Separation, we have no more doubt that 
the cry for Separation would arise, and would become very 
serious, than we have that the English democracy would feel 
the greatest possible embarrassment in deciding how to meet 
it. Again, when Mr. Bryce, in his answer to Sir Henry James, 
argues that Parliament cannot divest itself of the legal 
right to veto any measure of a subordinate Legislature, 
though it can contract itself out of the moral right to use 
that legal right, he seems to us to establish nothing. 


violated the express conditions on which our concession 

of its right to exist, depends, Parliament might then 

exercise its legal right to veto its measures without. even: 

resummoning the Irish Members to hear their version of what 

they were doing. But that is a very worthless abstract right. 
indeed. If we do not interfere now to prevent the creation: 
of a Legislature which, as everybody knows, must and. will, 
represent the very Irish party which has so long defied our: 
laws, and taught Ireland how to evade them, what reasonable - 
chance is there that we shall hark back in the path we are 

pursuing, and challenge the Irish Legislature for actually 

putting in force the policy which we have every reason to 

believe that it will putin foree? To create an Assembly which 

is all but pledged to the Irish people to pass laws which we should 

disapprove, and then to plunge into civil war in order to prevent 

them from being carried out, seems to us an unmeaning sort of 

vacillation, of which the British nation, enamoured as it must 

be of the principle of respecting local autonomies before it 

could ever have entered on this:path, would hardly be guilty,, It. 
is common enough for those whe wish to give way, to persuade. 
themselves that they will have some new opportunity of 
putting their foot down at a later stage of the same negotia- 
tion ; but no wise man really gives himself credit for resisting, 

when the resistance has become much more difficult and less 
reasonable, what he has not had the firmness to resist when 

it might have been resisted with comparative ease. Mr. 

Bryce’s argument is excellent for the use of those who like. 
to flatter themselves that.after they have done what they 
wish to do now, they will still have some future opportunity 
of recovering their freedom; but it is useful for no one else. 

For practical purposes, Sir Henry James is quite right in 
saying that if Parliament consents to this Bill, it gives 
away its supreme authority over Irish affairs, and would 
never, in fact, resume it, unless, indeed, our whole attitude 
of mind should be revolutionised by the complicated quarrels 
into which our new relations with Ireland would gradually 
lead us. 

Mr. Bryce’s illustration from the friendly relations of Iceland 
to Denmark since the legislative independence of Iceland has 
been conceded, and from the friendly relations of Finland, with: 
its local autonomy, to Russia, as compared with the unfriendly 
relations of Poland to Russia, were also very effective elements 
in his speech. But the relation of Iceland to Denmark 
resembles much more nearly the relation of Canada to England, 
than the relation of Ireland to England; and Finland, which 
retains much more self-government..than any other part of 
Russia, and is in that respect preferred above the country on 
which it is dependent, is yet not free enough, with its clumsy 
four-chambered Parliament, meeting only once in four or five 
years, and with all the initiative vested in the Emperor, to afford 


and Great Britain. 
Mr. Bryce’s very strong statement that a democracy is 


disruptive tendencies, is, we believe, unjustified by history ; 
and if it were true, would go a great deal further than Mr. 
Bryce intended. Surely the Swiss. democracy did not show 
any very great reluctance to use coercion when it put down 
the Sonderbund, nor did the United States when they put 
down Secession. Mr. Bryce maintains that the United States, 
in restoring the autonomy of the Southern States after the 
war, set us the very example which we need, and that the 
action of the United States is the one historical example 
which tells most in favour of the policy of the Government. 
“The example of the United States is the strongest possible 
example you could have that a democratic system must be 
true to itself, and that so only it can succeed.” But that is 
precisely our position when we say that we can only be true 
to ourselves by making the Irish representation in Parliament 
a reality, and by resisting the Irish claim to representation out 
of Parliament for any but the most local purposes. The 
United States restored after the war the Constitution which 
existed before the war—which was a State Constitution. 
The system of the United Kingdom is not a State system, 
but a Parliamentary system. And for our democracy to be 
true to itself, means a very different kind of truth from the 
truth of a Federal system. But if Mr. Bryce were right; 
that democracies do not love to use force against popular 
majorities, he would, we think, rather have passed sentence 
on the longevity of democracies than have advanced any 
good reason why we should let Ireland take a great stride 
towards independence. It is true’ that democracies do not 





True, he maintains that if once the Irish Legislature 








love to refuse one portion of the population’ what they claim 


any analogy at all for the relations existing between Ireland, 


wholly unfitted for the appeal to force as the final reply to. 
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for other portions of the population, and that is a very good 
reason why Irish Members should gradually acquire in our 
Parliament all the rights which Scotch Members have long 
ago acquired ; but is it any reason why we should give Ireland 
what Scotland does not ask for, in spite of the fact that 
Scotland is far more homogeneous, both politically and eccle- 
siastically, than Ireland? If Mr. Bryce really means that 
democracies tend to split up into smaller and smaller demo- 
cracies, as certain cellular tissues tend to split up into smaller 
and smaller groups of cells, he has, we think, but little faith 
in the future of democracy. 


MR. LABOUCHERE. 


gee om many things are doubtful about the new House 
of Commons, there is no question whom it is that the 
House delighteth to honour. The favour of the democracy 
has not fallen upon the head which would have been selected 
beforehand as its likeliest recipient. Two theories on this 
point may be said to have divided the field down to the time 
of the meeting of Parliament. According to one of them, Mr. 
Gladstone was to be the hero of the new House, as he was of 
the old. According to another, the place of dignity was 
reserved for some new man, inspired by the dawning passion 
of the new electorate, and burning to give fresh expression 
to fresh thoughts. Neither theory has turned out true. 
Mr. Gladstone is a powerful Minister in the new Parlia- 
ment, as he was in the old; but he is powerful rather 
from his supposed hold upon the country, than from 
his actual hold upon the House of Commons. No 
doubt his name can give to Mr. Leicester thoughts that do 
often lie too deep for spelling; but the special worship which 
it called forth in the former House is not reproduced in the 
present. Among the new Members, again, no one has yet 
asserted any marked supremacy. There are promising 
speakers and good men of business among them, but that is 
all. Yet the democracy is not left without a shepherd. A 
Member who sat in the old House, but held no special place 
in it, has found in its successor a band of ready worshippers. 
The man whom the new House of Commons delighteth to 
honour, the hero singled out by the unspoken acclamations of 
the new democracy, is Mr. Labouchere. 

The choice is a strange one. So far as views go, of course, 
it is natural enough. Mr. Labouchere is a Radical, the majority 
of the new Members are Radical, and like loves like. But 
Radical though he be, Mr. Labouchere, from the oratorical 
point of view, is an aristocrat. He is the heir of a long line 
of speakers in the Reformed and the Unreformed Parliaments 
who have been listened to with keen and appreciative amuse- 
ment by successive generations of men imbued with the 
tastes and traditions which are born of aristocratic societies. 
What is there in his ostentatious plainness of statement, 
his easy and complete disregard of political conventions, 
his readiness to give the Parliamentary spade its common 
and least Parliamentary name, that can recommend him to 
the existing House of Commons? Democracies are earnest ; Mr. 
Labouchere is a joker, in season and out of season. Democracies 
are profoundly impressed with the fateful significance of every 
step they take; Mr. Labouchere knows better than most men 
how much humbug there is in politics, and he never scruples 
to say so. Democracies are wont to dress up very common- 
place ideals in very fine phrases; Mr. Labouchere is an 
iconoclast in such matters, and delights in enforcing his con- 
clusions by arguments which seem directly intended to shock 
those who have arrived at the same goal by other and more 
commonplace roads. 

One reason, perhaps, is that democracies, after all, are 
human, and it is human to like to be amused. This is all 
the more probable in the condition in which the new House 
finds itself. The new Members are very diligent in their 
attendance upon debates, and they must already have found 
out how much the pleasure therefrom is alloyed by the dullness 
of many of the speeches. Men of their own flesh and blood 
rise up around them, and they are condemned to hear their 
own thoughts expressed in much the same hesitating and 
ineffectual fashion that they would have employed themselves. 
Of course, there are exceptional moments,—moments when a 
Cabinet Minister is on his legs, laying the eggs out of which 
much future oratory on the back benches will be hatched if 
the debate lasts long enough. But even Cabinet Ministers can 
sometimes pall upon the ear, and it is then that a speaker like 
Mr. Labouchere is so valuable. He gives them food for laughter, 
and laughter is sometimes the best form of intellectual tonic. 


Another reason may be that democracies are sometimes a little 
uneasy about their own convictions. They are not quite un- 
touched by the scepticism around them ; even at the moment 
of putting their theories into words, they feel a suppressed 
suspicion that if they were closely examined they might not 
be found to hold water. Mr. Labouchere’s speeches exactly 
meet this frame of mind. He has taken to pieces the grand 
generalities which have so great an attraction for them 
and is able to assure them that they really wash. There 
is no doubt about the result of the process, because he re- 
states these generalities in the plainest and least romantic 
prose, and yet is not ashamed to make them his own. 
Here is an example from his speech on Tuesday. When 
Mr. Gladstone appeals from the classes to the nation, we can 
conceive the response he evokes just touched by the fear that 
he may have been carried away by his own belief in the policy 
which the “classes” have one and all rejected. Mr. Labouchere 
has at once a comforting thought to suggest. ‘ Think the 
Prime Minister may be rather off his head,do you? Well, 
look at me; am I off my head? I have gone into the whole 
thing, and, depend upon it, he is quite right. A man of the 
upper class, perhaps, has more education than an artisan—if 
you knew them as well as I do, you would not be too sure even 
of that—but his mind is entirely warped. He is always wrong 
on politics, and the labouring classes are always right. Experi- 
ence shows it.’ Here is the practical judgment of the man of 
the world coming in to confirm the theoretical judgment of 
the political enthusiast. Mr. Labouchere is not likely to be 
carried away by his feelings; his fault is rather the other 
way. He is,if anything, given to be cynical over-much, to 
trusting men just so far as he sees them, and no further. 
This makes him just the man to apply as a touchstone to 
strong, passionate utterances like those of Mr. Gladstone. If 
two men so unlike in every particular say the same thing, a 
democracy which really wants to get at the truth, if only it 
knew how, feels that it need inquire no further. 

Again, Mr. Labouchere speaks with something of the air of 
a man who has turned Queen’s evidence against his own bad 
companions, Anybody can say that we are occupying Egypt 
because there are so many money-lenders in the House of 
Commons, but Mr. Labouchere can say it with an air of well- 
founded assurance which is only attainable by men who know 
the ways of money-lenders, and can track their course under 
water without waiting till they come up to breathe. He isa 
great financial authority; and when he says that Ireland is 
nothing the better for English capital because the advances go 
to men who have outrun the constable and spent the money in 
England, while the interest is paid by Ireland, his hearers feel 
that he knows all about these mysteries, and has dispelled a 
delusion kept up by immoral capitalists for their selfish ends. 
Once more, Mr. Labouchere’s speeches minister to the sus- 
piciousness which is always latent in democracies. His hearers 
like to feel that he knows Mr. Chamberlain better 
than Mr. Chamberlain knows himself; that all his sym- 
pathy with Mr, Chamberlain’s Radicalism, with “ his ideas 
about ransom, about a progressive Income-tax, and the com- 
pulsory taking of land from the landlords,” have not blinded 
him to his friend’s faults. Mr. Chamberlain is self-confident ; 
he is impulsive ; he leaps before he looks; when he is pledged 
to a wrong course, he feels bound to persevere in it; he cannot 
bear having his preserves poached upon. Only an intimate 
could have discovered all these weaknesses; and men who have an 
interest in finding Mr. Chamberlain in the wrong are naturally 
pleased when Mr. Labouchere comes forward and says,—‘ You 
know what opportunities I have had for studying my 1ight 
honourable friend’s character; and this is the result of my 
observations.’ His hearers feel that Mr. Labouchere’s candour 
has been their salvation, that it has saved them from voting 
against their constituents’ wishes rather than not follow Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

Mr. Labouchere’s position in the House of Commons is less 
wonderful, therefore, than we may at first be inclined to think. 
His speeches seem to answer to wants of which the new 
Members in particular are really conscious; and their con- 
fidence is a natural return for services which they suppose 
themselves to have received. 


MR. GRANT DUFF ON SOUTHERN INDIA. 


PEECHES delivered in India are rarely reported here, and 
still more rarely reported well; but we have before us 
the textual version of one of rather unusual interest. It is an 











address to the University of Madras, and contains the opinions 
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which the Governor, Mr. Grant Duff, now near the end of his 
term of office, has formed of the position of the higher, or, 
rather, the better-educated, classes in Southern India. Local 
opinion differs a little as to Mr. Grant Duff's success as a 
Governor, one side pointing to his promptitude in executive 
work, especially in organising the expedition to Mandelay, and 
another side hinting that he reflects too much, and allows 
questions of importance to stand over far too long. That 
practice, however, is traditional in Madras, where the Govern- 
ment has been distinguished for a century by a’ patience worthy 
of the Roman Curia, and by a certain inability to believe in 
forcing progress which drives the more sanguine rulers of Bengal 
half-crazy with impatience. Be that as it may, Mr. Grant Duff’s 
power of reflection, and of almost judicial comment on affairs, 
are well known to us all, and his summary of one side of the 
situation is most curious. He finds that the higher education 
which is imparted and tested in the Madras University remains 
in a singular degree sterile. The graduates, of many of whom 
he speaks with all respect, do nothing with their acquire- 
ments; or, rather, they do only two things,—they talk 
Radical politics, and they seek Government appointments, 
which accordingly they eagerly desire both to multiply and 
to throw open to themselves. That is a futile ambition 
for an entire class to entertain, for, as the Governor 
tells them, if every remaining appointment were placed in 
their hands—they are very few, and “a few must belong to 
Europeans, not in virtue of their being the descendants of 
conquerors, but in virtue of that education of ages which has 
made the Aryan of the West what he is”—it would be 
nothing among so many; but, as yet, it is their only 
one. The beautiful Presidency, which in scenery is to 
Northern India what Switzerland is to Prussia, one- 
third larger than Italy, with its 90,000 artificial lakes, 
called locally by the name of “tanks,” a word productive 
of endless misapprehension, is languishing for engineers, and 
especially hydraulic engineers; but the graduates do not 
become engineers, though the whole history of Southern India 
shows that they possess not only engineering capacity, but dis- 
tinct originality for such undertakings. The population gives 
an eager welcome to doctors ; but though hundreds are needed, 
especially of the class we used to call apothecaries, only 
three graduates in all Southern India have adopted that pro- 
fession. Agriculture promises any reward to native agricul- 
turists of skill; but with an exception here and there, no 
educated man devotes himself to improving the productiveness 
of the soil. The want of Madras is wealth, there is plenty 
of room for manufacturers, and the openings for internal com- 
merce are endless; but it is not to commerce or to manu- 
factures that the educated betake themselves. While Bengal 
and Bombay are alive with plantations and factories, Madras 
remains the poorest Presidency. Nor do they devote them- 
selves to social development, for which South India offers an 
unequalled field, her social systems being far less stereo- 
typed than those of the North, and her great Turanian 
population—nearly half the whole—offering entirely new 
problems for solution; nor to philosophy, though the 
Eastern Aryans at least, if not the Turanians also, are 
born philosophers; nor to studies like philology, nor to 
art, though there are arts, like architecture, for which their 
genius is undoubted ; nor to research, though such a field for 
research as Southern India, more especially in the antiquarian 
direction, scarcely exists in the world. If the British rulers 
wish to decipher old inscriptions in Madras, they are com- 
pelied to “send thousands and thousands of miles away and 
hunt up some scholar in the valley of the Danube.” The 
educated, in fact, seek neither material wealth nor the im- 
provement of their knowledge, nor philosophical culture, but 
only status and pay in the service of the State. All the work 
which a people beginning to be cultivated would naturally do, 
and which in some half-civilised countries is done with 
passionate zeal, is in Southern India left undone, and this both 
by its Aryan population and its Dravidian or Turanian, to whom 
the Governor, with perfect historical accuracy, but somewhat 
grotesque effect, addresses this singular argument :—‘ The 
constant putting forward of Sanskrit literature, as if it 
were pre-eminently Indian, should stir the national pride of 
some of you Tamil, Telugu, Canarese. You have less to do 
with Sanskrit than we English have. Ruffianly Europeans 
have sometimes been known to speak of natives of India as 
‘niggers,’ but they did not, like the proud speakers, or 
writers, of Sanskrit, speak of the people of the South as legions 
of monkeys. It was these Sanskrit speakers, not Europeans, 
who lumped-up the Southern races as Rakshasas—demons. It 








was they who deliberately grounded all social distinctions upon 
Varna, colour.” 

This picture, that of a population of thirty-one millions in 
which the class most eager to be instructed, is when instructed 
sterile, is a painful one, and will be held by many minds to 
justify those, of whom the present writer was one, who, a genera- 
tion ago, bestirred themselves to resist the idea of Macaulay, 
that culture should be diffused in India through English 
studies. They maintained that true instruction would 
never be gained by an Oriental people through a 
Western language, that education in English would be 
productive of nothing but a caste, who, like the “scholars” 
of the Middle Ages, would be content with their own superiority, 
and would be more separated from the people than if they had 
been left uneducated ; that, in short, English education, how- 
ever far it might be pushed, would remain sterile. They 
pressed for the encouragement and development of the indi- 
genous culture, and would have had High Schools and Univer- 
sities, in which men should have studied, first of all, to perfect 
the languages, and literature, and knowledge of their own 
land. They fought hard, but they failed utterly, and we have 
the Baboo, instead of the thoroughly instructed Pundit. They 
probably did not allow enough for the influence of time, 
and they certainly did not admire enough the few remarkable 
men whom the system has produced; but so far, they have 
been right, and they may be right throughout. English 
education in India may remain sterile for all national purposes. 
It is not a pleasant thought, but it is an unavoidable one, that the 
conquest of the East Aryans by the West Aryans, though it has 
brought such marvellous blessings in the way of peace and order 
and material prosperity, though it has given to millions, as Mr. 
Grant Duff says, all the results of political evolution without 
the wearying struggle for them, may have brought also evils 
which overbalance, or almost overbalance, all its gifts. Not 
much is gained to the world because under the shadow of the 
Empire Bengalees increase like flies on a windless day. It is 
no time yet for conclusions, for the work of conquest has 
but just ended, and that of sowing seed has but just 
begun; but that decay of varieties of energy, that torpor of 
the higher intellectual life, that pause in the application of art 
knowledge, from architecture down to metal work and pottery, 
which have been synchronous with our rule in India, these are 
to the philosophic observer melancholy symptoms, Why is not 
the world yet richer for an Indian brain? There was a Roman 
peace once round the Mediterranean, under which originality 
so died away that it is doubtful whether, but for the barbarian 
invasion, society would not have stereotyped itself, and even 
Christianity have grown fossil; and our rule, much nobler 
though its motive and its methods be, may be accompanied by 
the same decay. In the two hundred years during which 
Spaniards have ruled in the New World, but one Indian name 
has reached Europe, and Juarez was only a politician. We 
have only to hope and to persevere; but it is impossible, 
when the results are from time to time summed up by cool 
observers like the Governor of Madras, not to feel a chilling 
doubt. We think little of the political childishness of 
educated natives on which Mr. Grant Duff is so serenely 
sarcastic, for that is a mere symptom of unrest, possibly 
healthy unrest; and we utterly disagree with him in 
his assertion that only a wealthy community can be 
well governed, holding Switzerland to be better governed 
than France; but the want of spontaneous effort in all direc- 
tions, the limitation of ambition to a salary from the State, 
seem to us symptoms either of intellectual torpor or intellectual 
despair. We know quite well the tendency of Asia to stereo- 
type herself, but we had hoped that British dominion would 
revivify her; and as yet—except possibly in the important 
domain of law, a reverence for which is slowly filtering down 
—the signs are very few. The Codes will, as Mr. Grant Duff 
believes, materially influence Indian thought; but then, the 
Codes were the work not of Eastern Aryans, but of those who 
conquered them. We want original Indian work ; and as yet we 
have only men who will take any post, provided that its salary is 
guaranteed by the State and its work ordered and controlled 
regularly from above. 








HOPEFULNESS AND OPTIMISM. 

it that beautiful sermon on Hope, with which the Dean of 
St. Paul’s closed the Cathedral services of the year 1885, 

in the midst of so many and such great anxieties, both political 
and ecclesiastical,—a sermon just republished with his Advent 
sermons by Messrs. Macmillan,—he remarks that in times of 
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gloom, “to hope seems to us like deluding ourselves ; we call it 
optimism,—an instinctive dislike to pain, a determination not 
to see the cruel truth.” The Dean is right; and not only do 
we in times of gloom call hopefulness optimism, but at all 
times we call optimism shallow; though “shallow ” is the last 
adjective which we should be disposed to apply to that spiritual 
hopefulness which, as the Dean describes it, is the fruit of a 
serious discipline of the will, founded on faith, and pressing the 
imagination into the service of faith till we can actually realise 
what faith only refuses to doubt. What, then, is the 
difference between this kind of hopefulness and optimism,— 
the former a temperament only possible to men of earnest 
faith, and even to them difficult; the latter a tempera- 
ment usual enough amongst men of no particular faith, 
and asking for no effort even in them? We should de- 
scribe the difference between hopefulness and optimism, thus, 
that ‘true hopefulness, hopefulness that has its source in 
faith and its fruit in charity, has no disposition at all to 
ignore evil auguries,—nay, sees them with even painful 
vividness; and this by virtue of the vividness of its appre- 
hension of the light which casts the shadows; for seeing 
the light, it necessarily sees the shadows also. The optimistic 
temperament, on the other hand, sees neither the thick darkness 
nor the bright light, but only the watery pallor which is a com- 
promise between the two, and which is the optimist’s equivalent 
for sunlight. Optimism takes hold of the plausible grounds, 
instead of the true grounds for expecting good,—the plausible 
grounds being hardly ever identical with the true ones. Hope of 
the deeper kind discerns its bright visions often through a vista 
of the most lowering clouds, and could hardly, indeed, fasten its 
gaze on the light, but for the cloud-vista through which it 
gazes. Thus it certainly was with that hope of Israel, which, as 
the Dean of St. Paul’s says, makes of the Bible one long exhorta- 
tion to look forward with rejoicing, in spite of series after 
series of the most cruel disappointments. The Prophets of 
Israel did not ignore these disappointments. On the contrary, 
they were always asking such questions as that which opens 
the book of the greatest of the Prophets,—‘t Why will ye be 
stricken any more? ye will revolt more and more: the whole 
head is sick and the whole heart faint.’ No one would have 
accused such a prophet as that of optimism. He saw the evil 
around him in its darkest colours. He was.all but overwhelmed 
by the volume of it. He treated some of those very signs of the 
times out of which ordinary men would have drawn the highest 
comfort, as the most ominous. ‘“ Bring no more vain oblations; 
incense is. an abomination unto me.” “ Your new moons and 
your appointed feasts my soul hateth: they are a trouble unto 
me; I am weary to bear them.” And yet it is this same prophet 
who goes. on immediately to announce that the victory of the 
spiritual cause at the shrine of which all this conventional and 
false worship had been offered, is certain, and that all the 
nations ‘shall flow together towards the temple of him who is 
to' be exalted above the hills in his perfect holiness. And exactly 
as it was with the greatest of Jewish Prophets, so was it with 
the greatest of Christian Apostles. He, too, depicted the 
groaning and travailing of Creation in the darkest colours, and 
he too counted the evil which he felt so keenly and described 
so vividly, as not worthy to be compared with the glory 
that should be revealed. We take it that this is the great 
test of the truest and deepest hope,—that it opens its eyes 
frankly to all from which it is naturally disposed to shrink, 
and never ignores for a moment that which tells against it; 
while true optimism only blinks at moral calamity, and 
endeavours by evading all distinct sight of it, to persuade itself 
that it is not evil but good. 


For example, consider the way in which true hope and mere 
sanguine optimism would look at the public anxieties of our 
present time. We are, indeed, often forced to contrast each of 
them with that prevalent pessimism which some of the most 
imaginative of our men of genius are trying to teach us,— 
‘which Oarlyle, especially, was always trying to teach us. 
Perhaps the commonest subject on which conflicts of judgment 
arise between these various schools of thought, is the subject of 
the growing importance of popular opinion,—the growing esti- 
mate of popular intelligence and popular sentiment; the steady 
gravitation of real power towards the multitude, in whom it is 
hardly possible that there should be large knowledge ; the growing 
deficiency in the reverence for authority, unless that authority can 
persuade the people that it interprets truly their own wishes. 

“We all know with what unmeasured scorn Carlyle, and those who 





tread in Carlyle’s steps, have treated this superstition as to the 
power of multitudes—who are “mostly fools,’—to dictate to 
the men of fiery strength and high intelligence, how the 
people ought to be guided and governed. We are assured 
by such teachers that wise men of average capacity would 
eagerly entreat to be governed by some one wiser than 
themselves; and we are warned that the taste for adula. 
tion which the multitude exhibit is one of the most ominous 
signs of the down-rushing of society to decay and death. On 
the other hand, the optimist can see no superstition in this 
claim of the multitude to judge more justly and generously in 
the long-run, than even the ablest man judging out of the best 
resources of a solitary conscience and a solitary intelligence. The 
optimist points to the kindlier and milder features of the new 
age, to the infectious character of generous sentiments, to the 
ease with which benignant views of human destiny spread 
among the masses, to the recoil of popular opinion from all hard 
and forbidding doctrines, to the ready effervescence of genial 
feelings and mutual confidence among the people. Now, 
what would the temperament which is hopeful in the 
deepest serse, in the sense of that hopefulness which springs 
from faith, say to this constantly widening and constantly 
deepening controversy P We think that a man of such 
temperament would say that it is hardly possible to exaggerate 
the dangers and evils which may not spring out of this growing 
confidence in the fiat of crowds and multitudes on all the 
deepest questions of human society, and still more from the 
disposition to flatter them into a great conceit of their own wisdom, 
if it were not that behind and beyond this timid gregariousness 
of popular opinion, there is a Divine power at work which can 
and does make popular opinion feel its own helplessness, weak- 
ness, and vanity as keenly as the humblest individual; and which 
often works even more effectually on the moral life of great 
societies in their organic unity, than on the individual consciences 
of those who make up those societies. The true hopefulness 
would not ignore one single trace of that helplessness of 
multitudes which would fain persuade itself that weakness 
and error, if congregated together in sufficient mass, may be 
taken for strength and wisdom; but it would take care 
to recognise that wherever this mass of weakness and error 
is really found capable of an act of genuine trust in leadership 
marked by really noble traits, then, even though the trust should 
be misplaced, even though the nobility which excites it is im- 
perfect, there is something on which the ultimate Divine power 
will assuredly work to bring out the high qualities of national 
courage and national humility in a truer and nobler form 
than any which would have been possible under less developed 
forms of national life. The optimist’s view may be all wrong. 
The blunder resulting from democratic trust in a great leader 
may be one of the very worst of blunders, a blunder leading to 
national calamity of the gravest type. Yet the pessimist’s view 
of the matter will be still more completely wrong. He will fail 
to see the light beyond the gloom,—the elevation and purification 
to which any people capable of a great and generous trust are 
almost sure to be led, even if that trust leads them through mis- 
fortune and confusion. It is quite true that individual weakness 
often only aggravates its own infirmities by following in the track 
of other individual weakness as profound, though less hesitating. 
But it is also true that the humiliation and humility of nations 
may result in a far greater good than any humility which is not 
thus wide-spreading in its range, and that great acts of national 
confidence in leaders believed on good grounds to be noble, are, 
even when they mislead, more likely to refine and strengthen the 
character of the nation so misled, than they would be if the conse- 
quences of that confidence rewarded the trust reposed, and proved 
its sagacity. The optimist may easily be put to shame before 
the pessimist; and yet the ultimate hopefuluess of a resolutely 
imaginative faith may be conspicuously justified. 


Dean Church has pointed out in the fine sermon which has 
led to these remarks, that in various ages of the world, at a 
time when all was gloom, those who might have had the courage 
and faith to believe that a light would yet break through the gloom, 
would have been conspicuously justified by the event. Thus; 
Christians who saw the invasion of the Northern barbarians 
directed against the Roman Empire so newly Christianised, might 
well have despaired when they beheld the new fabric of civilisa- 
tion threatened with destruction at the very moment when it 
promised the highest fruit; and yet, as we know, they would have 
been wholly wrong. And so, again, as the Dean points out, in 
the tenth century, “when open wickedness and ignorance filled 
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the high places of the Church, when all seemed so bad and so 
hopeless that men disposed of their goods as if the end of the 
world must come with the end of the century, if any one had 
looked forward, in spite of all, to Christians again recognising 
their high calling, again preaching peace and charity, and 
leaving all to follow Christ,—to the return of a great intellectual 
tide of art and thought when now all was bratality and dark- 
ness,—would he not have seemed a dreamer? Yet who would 
have been wrong and who right, the dreamer or the despairer P” 
The dreamer certainly would have been right; but not for 
his own generation, not for his own lifetime. And this 
is the difficulty of the truest hopefulness,—the hopeful- 
ness founded in faith,—that though it is sure to be right 
in discerning the breaking of the clouds, yet it has abso- 
lutely no assurance that that breaking of the clouds is 
near, or certain to happen within the range of foresight 
to which individuals and nations naturally look as, for them 
at least, final. As the individual man may feel sure that 
God’s judgments are altogether righteous, though in this life 
he may never again emerge from the darkness they leave behind 
them, so the nation may feel sure that if they have gone wrong 
when they were striving to go right, they will yet reap the 
reward of that effort; but they have no right at all to feel sure 
that they will reap it in prosperity in the immediate future. 
It is, as the Dean says, a duty to be hopeful; but it is not a duty 
to be hopeful that any particular enterprise will turn out 
well, for it may be much better for us that that enterprise, 
whether individual or national, should fail. And, unfortunately, 
human minds are so limited, that hopefulness which is not bound 
up with particular events, is far from easy to us. Doubtless the 
best things will come to those who know how to wait and to 
earn; but they may be, and often are, delayed till hope deferred 
makes the heart sick. That is the true moral of the Dean’s 
beautiful sermon. But this sickness of heart, which to the 
optimist is sickness unto death, and to the pessimist is sickness 
mitigated only by exultation in his own accuracy of foresight, 
is to the eye of Christian hopefulness, sickness which is sure 
of a final and complete recovery. 


THE BABY-KING OF SPAIN. 

E hardly know why the birth of a son to the widowed 
Queen-Regent of Spain should strike the imagination ; 

but it does, even when the imagination is that of a speculator 
in stocks. Spanish Funds rose 4 per cent. on all Bourses when 
the event was known. We suppose the sex of the child is 
considered a stroke of luck for the dynasty, and that the 
dynasty is connected in the stock-jobbing mind with the 
continuance of order and the steady payment of bonds. That 
is not unreasonable; nor is the interest excited in other 
quarters, and displayed in showers of telegrams to the Queen- 
mother, and in comments in the newspapers all over the 
world. Kings marry young, and the birth of a posthumous 
child when the throne is vacant, is exceedingly rare among 
European reigning families, there having been but one 
precedent in modern history; for the Comte de Chambord, 
though hailed by his followers as “the child of miracle,” was 
born during his grandfather’s reign, and never was recognised 
as King of France. This little baby in Madrid is actually King by 
law from the moment of his birth, will be addressed as “ Your 
Majesty” before he can speak, and by legal fiction reigns in 
long-clothes as Alfonso the Thirteenth. They will count his 
accession from his birth, and the day of his majority will begin 
the nineteenth year of his reign. That is a unique position, 
though Louis XIV. was King, and recognised as such, at five 
years old; and it is difficult for those who know how inextricably 
European history is bound up with that of certain families, 
and who remember that this baby is a descendant, through 
his mother, of Charlemagne, and represents both Bourbon and 
Hapsburg, that is, the later and the earlier of two Spanish 
dynasties, not to speculate for a moment on his fate and his 
education. His chance of filling a throne, as well as reigning, 
1s not a bad one, as such chances go; for the Spaniards are 
tired of revolution, the Army is faithful, the Liberals have 
accepted Queen Christina,—and even if she should be super- 
seded, an expectation which protects him gradually gathers 
round a child-King. The masses in every country have 
Imagination. He should have natural capacity, for his 
father was a decidedly able man, with a decision in him 
ofen wanting to Bourbons; and his mother is said, by 
those who know her well, to conceal under an Austrian 





stiffness of bearing, and a pride which Spaniards resent because 
they also possess it, unusual political intelligence. She un- 
doubtedly wishes to win her subjects, which is something; and 
her courage and self-sacrifice in plunging into the scenes of 
suffering caused by the recent hurricane in Madrid, at a time 
when her condition would have justified inertia, show that she 
has nerve, and understands the difficult conditions of modern 
kingship. Her pride does not matter much if there is reason 
for it, and her manner may fret statesmen without irritating..a 
people. The child of such parents should possess high qualities; 
and if he is rightly trained, should mount the throne with some 
of the equipments necessary to a considerable monarch. 


But then, will he be so trained ? We do not exactly see why 
he should not be. The incurable notion that the heir to a 
monarchy, and still more a boy-monarch, must necessarily 
be spoilt by servility and by the adulation of courtiers, is 
rather a reflective deduction from the facts than an inevitable 
consequence of them. Most heirs, if the inheritance is worth 
much, are exposed to much servility in childhood; and we 
doubt, taking the nobles and the rich all round, if they suffer 
from it so much as men do who have suddenly acquired fortune 
or distinction. Deference becomes a sort of atmosphere for 
them, and they often remain simple. They have no hardships 
to sustain, and that is supposed to be a loss—though we do not 
find that the hardly brought-up are usually so noble—but in 
our day, the children of the well-to-do have few hardships to 
endure, and on a large average are not much the worse for the 
exemption. A boy-King would, in all but the externals of 
respect, be placed much like any other boy born of wealthy 
parents, who, owing to his health or any other circum- 
stance, bring him up in a certain separateness or seclusion. 
Indeed, much of the evil of seclusion must be wanting in the 
case of a boy-Prince, for he must, merely from the necessities 
of etiquette, come much in contact with men of many and 
various descriptions, and must be incessantly influenced by 
experienced minds. One child is much like another in infancy ; 
and the faults of Louis XIV., who was a King at five, were, in 
his manhood, not in the least the faults produced by separation 
or seclusion. The signs of external respect can hardly of them- 
selves injure the character, or all who have servants would be 
injured; and if the signs are excessive towards a King, they 
must develop early the sense of responsibility, and, in a fine 
nature, something of what we mean by royalty of soul,—the self: 
dependent calm of one who expects that all that is external to 
himself will be friendly and tolerant. That habit of mind is 
supposed to be unnatural, because of old, children were so 
scolded and advised, and generally “‘sat upon;” but it is often 
a fine one, indistinguishable from the internal serenity which, 
when it does not spring from selfish isolation, is a very 
noble basis of a character. Boy-Kings are not whipped, 
they say; but neither are boy-grocers, now-a-days; and if 
restrictions are useful, there may be as many of them in 
a palace as elsewhere. “ Your Majesty must not make mud- 
pies.” The history of young Princes is usually a history 
of over-restriction, carried in cases one has heard of to the 
verge of the pathetic, the sense of responsibility weighing 
incessantly not only on nurses and tutors, but on the closest 
relatives, who not infrequently regard calumny as to their 
treatment with a paralysing dread. No one is so little 
forgiven as the mother of a King who is a failure; the 
memoirs of her child’s reign are sure to begin with spiteful 
anecdotes of her, and her possibly imaginary mismanagement. 
The only real evil of this kind a lad so placed must necessarily 
suffer from is a certain want of freedom in choosing com- 
panions, which is nearly unavoidable, which slightly closes the 
heart, and which is, we fancy, one cause of that incapacity for 
friendship which close observers have reckoned among the faults 
of Kings. They choose favourites, and not friends; and the 
difficulty of finding equals, or men who feel themselves their 
equals, is not the only reason for that failure. Other boys 
brought up in too protected a life show precisely the same pecu- 
liarity, a want of belief in the friendship of which they have 
no experience,—the friendship, that is, in which there is the 
element of self-generated and inexplicable personal fancy. The 
ideal friends are not the friends you are advised to take. 


The true difficulty in the way of bringing up boy-Kings after 
they pass childhood is, we fancy, the want of an accurate idea 
as to the result to be sought for in their training. The mother 
wants to develop the restrictive virtues too much, and the tutors 
and governors employed cannot get rid of the notion that 
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knowledge, full knowledge, is the grand necessity. If they 
cannot impart much, they try to pour in a little, and thus, 
though there is much discipline for the character, which, in 
all stations of life, is principally self-generated—or the 
boys of a household would not differ so radically as they 
do—there is too little discipline for the mind. It is said, 
and we can believe, though we have no home example, that the 
Continental Kings of the next generation, titular and regnant, 
wili all be over-educated for their powers, and will display, con- 
sequently, much more intelligence than mind. That was to be 
expected when the era of neglecting Princes ended. A King 
wants so many kinds of knowledge now-a-days—languages, 
sciences, arts, and powers of comprehending what is said— 
that the mistake is natural enough; and we can comprehend 
why a Crown Prince was taught everything in four languages 
at once; but still, it must be a mistake, for the young King, 
actual or to be, has not the defences of the young noble, 
who, when overpressed with tuition, resolutely shuts his 
mind. The pressure in the palace is too strong for such 
shutting, and if the Prince must be mentally suffocated, he 
consents to the operation. The better course in our days would 
be to give the necessary knowledge—quantity being adapted to 
digestion—but to consider that the grand object was to make 
of the King mentally a Judge, a man with a balanced mind, 
able to weigh evidence, to hear counsel—for Ministers, where 
Royalty is real, are counsel—to compare witnesses, and 
to decide in favour of a definite course of action. That 
is the function of a modern King, when the throne is 
not merely a chair with a standard on it; and, granted 
capacity up to the average of the hereditarily intelli- 
gent, training ought to yield that much of result. The 
training of circumstances often does, and we do not see why 
mental training, if pursued by two or three competent men in 
fair harmony with each other, should not produce it too. The 
mere habit of waiting for the facts and weighing counsel is one 
that can be taught even to boys; and though in the teaching 
much of spontaneity would disappear, it is not the business of 
Kings to be spontaneous. Since they must have power young, 
their subjects will be much better off if they are prematurely 
reflective, and even feel a little instinctively distrustful until con- 
vinced that their confidence may be given. We usually sacrifice 
judgment in the young, quite wisely, to the development of the 
natural and spontaneous mind; but if we had to breed Judges, and 
use them young, we could not afford to do that; and neither can 
we afford it in Kings. Something must be developed over-early in 
the mind to meet the necessities of the situation, and the some- 
thing is clearly judgment, which, in the young, must be a result 
rather of education than of character. No one can give another 
insight, or originating faculty, or, it may be, decision—though 
that is not so clear—but teaching will give the habit of weighing, 
which is, with all but a few minds, the condition of judgment. A 
reflective King who knew Spain would, if he were a capable 
man, probably be a successful King, even though, like Alfonso, 
he mounted the throne too early, and had to acquire experience 
in the expensive school of action. At least, he would not be a 
rash King, and it is with rash Kings that thrones fall. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
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HOME-RULE. 
[To rue Epiror oF THE “ SPpEcTATOR.”’| 
Sin,— Will you allow me to give expression to what I conceive 
to be the feeling of most provincial Liberals upon the Home- 
rule Question? Next to the secession of Lord Hartington and 
Sir Henry James, nothing has saddened us more than the in- 
ability of the Spectator to support Mr. Gladstone in this great 
attempt. We honestly believe that the Prime Minister will 
triumph ; but should he fail, we shall like him not the less, for, 
in the words which Mr. Morris puts into the mouth of Marsyas, 
we know— 
“ How far high failure overleaps the bound 
Of low successes.” 

I will not linger upon this point, because it is a well-worn 
one. I will only record my conviction that, rightly or wrongly, 
the faith of provincial Liberals in Mr. Gladstone at this 
juncture is stronger and more implicit than it was even 
upon the eve of such a reform as the Disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, or the extension of the franchise. The cry 
that all the “educated intelligence of the nation” is opposed 





to the concession of Home-rule to Ireland is really not true, 
The frequenters of London clubs would be astonished to find 
how many people there are who pronounce their “h’s” quite 
nicely, and yet believe that Mr. Gladstone’s policy is theright one, 
Modesty forbids us from constantly making eulogistic references 
to our own “ conscience ;” but we may fairly claim that in pro- 
vincial towns, so far as what is called “society” goes, it re. 
quires more self-sacrifice and more daring to support Home. 
rule than to oppose it. 

No doubt this question has ripened very suddenly, and there 
are few of us who would venture to claim that we have been 
unbrokenly consistent. Since January, however, the most 
earnest men among provincial Liberals have thought about the 
matter night and day, and they honestly believe Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy to be, in the main, both just and inevitable. It is very 
aggravating, no doubt, that a small island, only separated from 
us by a slight stretch of water, should decline to lose its in. 
dividuality in the capacious and complacent bosom of the Mother. 
country. Still, this is the case. The foundation fact, in the 
view of provincial Liberals, is that England and Ireland are 
separate in racial feeling, in personal characteristics, and in 
religious belief. Given this, it is impossible to stop short of 
Home-rule, for, next to the love of God and the sense of justice, 
there is nothing so indestructible in human character as the 
instinct of patriotism. To kill that, you must kill all who 
possess it. Lord Salisbury thinks that he can crush it in 
twenty years; but if he were allowed twenty centuries to work 
out his scheme, and the Irish survived the ordeal, he would find 
the demand for Home-rule still alive. It is not, as some seem 
to think, a momentary spasm, buta deep-rooted and ineradicable 
aspiration. In the opinion of provincial Liberals, the main prin- 
ciple of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme is the establishment of a statu- 
tory Parliament in Ireland; all other questions are regarded by 
them as matters of detail. In his “ Oceana,” Mr. Froudesays that 
“one free people cannot govern another free people.” The last 
Reform Act has made Ireland, in the fullest sense of the term, a 
“free people;” and if we could not govern it while it was in an 
ancillary and subservient state, are we likely to be able to 
govern it now? This once granted, we feel little anxiety about 
minor matters. It is proposed to retain an Irish element in the 
Imperial Legislature; we do not object. It is urged that Ulster 
should be allowed a doll’s-house of a Parliament; well, we are 
not very much concerned about that, although we cannot help 
recollecting that these so-called Loyalists were the first to de- 
mand a repeal of the Union, and that they persisted in their cry 
until agitation for Catholic emancipation destroyed the possi- 
bility of obtaining an exclusively Protestant Parliament. I beg 
respectfully to assure you that upon the main point the feeling 
of provincial Liberals is with Mr. Gladstone.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Worcester, May 18th. E. A. Mason. 


{ Mr. Mason is absurdly contemptuous of Ulster. The province 
has three times the population of Berne, which has governed 
itself for five hundred years.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





HOME-RULE v. SEPARATION. 

(To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’| 
Sir,—The more I reflect upon the Irish Question, and the 
further I push my inquiries, the more I become convinced that 
the real object and aim of the strong men behind Mr. Parnell 
and other Parliamentary figure-heads is the entire separation of 
Ireland from Great Britain, and the establishment of a Fenian 
Republic in Ireland. This, of course, is almost a truism to 
quick-witted Londoners and British townsmen; but such a 
truth has not even begun to dawn on the rustics of East Anglia, 
who are ready to follow blindly Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Arch 
whithersoever they lead. Happily, the Conformist ministers are 
not. That Mr. Gladstone is blind to this truth, I do all I canto 
persuade myself; but I find it hard to understand how his 
penetrating genius can fail to pierce through the clouds which 
obscure it from him. 

From personal acquaintance with him of long standing, I 
know that Mr. Arch is incapable of thinking out a complicated 
problem to its necessary issue, and that his guidance of our 
labourers on the Irish Question is that of “a blind leader of 
the blind.” 

I intend devoting my best energies during the ensuing weeks 
to laying facts about Ireland before the electors of the Newmarket 
Division of Cambridgeshire. I would commend this course to 
others in their own districts. 

All true Liberals have to thank you, Sir, sincerely for the 
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enlightened and temperate opposition you have offered in the 
Spectator to the “ Disruptionist ” policy.—I am, Sir &c., 
W. H. Hatt, 
President, Liberal Association of Eastern Cambridgeshire. 
Siz-Mile Bottom, May 19th. 





THE IRISHMAN’S FOOD. 
[To rue Epiror or THE ‘‘ SpecTaTorR,’’] 

Sir,—Sir Lyon Playfair, in his speech of May 18th, remarks 
that the Irish peasant is not as well fed now as he was in 1846. 
This I will not deny ; but, speaking for my own neighbourhood, 
I say that he spends more money on worse food. Formerly he 
consumed a good deal of wholesome oatmeal and milk; now he 
disdains these, and buys baker’s white bread, and tea at four 
shillings a pound,—a great change for the worse, both in 
nourishment and expense. Is this the fault of English mis- 
government P 

I would like to ask Sir Lyon if, in his inquiry into the 
peasant’s condition, he also inquired into the greatly increased 
demands upon him for religious purposes. 

Did he inquire how many new and costly Roman Catholic 
churches, convents, and other religious establishments have been 
built since 1846, and how many more priests and members of 
religious orders have, as well as those buildings, now to be 
maintained for and by a much smaller population ? 

Surely some portion of Paddy’s monetary troubles is due to 
himself, not all to the landlord and Saxon government.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Aw ULsTERMAN. 

AGGRESSIVE IRRELIGION IN FRANCE. 
(To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’ | 
Sin,—M. Albert Réville’s ingenious defence of the present 
religious policy of the French Government requires to be 
corrected and supplemented. Even supposing that his con- 
tention that it aims simply at abolishing the privileges which 
laws passed subsequent to the time of Napoleon I. have given 
to the clergy, were accurate, we must remember two things :— 

1. That the present legal relations of Church and State in 
France rest on the Concordat of 1802, which is being daily 
violated in the letter as in the spirit, witness the recent official 
declarations of M. Goblet the Minister of Public Worship 
(whose “religion ” is decidedly peculiar), from the tribune. Of 
‘course, some may regard the stipulations of the Concordat as 
not to be borne. In that case, surely the proper course is to 
repudiate it openly, not to pretend to uphold it while destroying 
it in practice. 

2. That the new policy really aims not merely at bringing 
down the clergy to the level of other citizens, but of forcing 
them below that level by disqualifying them from holding many 
Government posts, and, in fact, putting them under a ban. If 
this is not religious persecution, then persecution has never yet 
appeared on the earth; and it is the policy itself (e.g., in educa- 
tional matters), and not merely the means employed to carry it 
out (as M. Réville contends), which deserves the condemnation 
of all true Liberals who are not of the type of the modern 
irreligious Liberal of France or Belgium. 

As to how far the Roman Catholic religion still has a hold on 
the people, I may say that my own observations, continued for 
many years in Eastern and South-Eastern France, have con- 
vinced me that the peasants are still profoundly attached to 
their priests; it is the bourgeois, or small shopkeeping class 
in the towns, which, by reason of imagined insults, has, in 
name, cast off religion, just as in England the same class form 
the backbone of the political Dissenters. 

As regards the marvellous new “ Section des Sciences Reli- 
gieuses ” at the Sorbonne, it is enough to cite the following words 
of M. Gabriel Monod, the chief of the new scientific historical 
school in France, and himself, I believe, a Protestant. While 
allowing that appearances are against him, he hopes—rather 
faintly—that the new section will belie its promise and its very 
nature. The passage is taken from his “ Bulletin” in the May- 
June number of the Revue Historique (of which he is Editor), 
which has just been issued :—“ Tout ne nous satisfait cependant 
pas dans la création nouvelle. Au lieu de créer une section 
isolée des Sciences Religieuses, il aurait beaucoup mieux valu en 
faire une simple subdivision de la Section des Sciences Philo- 
logiques et Historiques. On aurait ainsi évité jusqu’a 
Vapparence d’avoir voulu créer, apres la suppression des 
Facultés de Théologie catholique, une Ecole de Théologie anti- 
catholique; on aurait affirmé en méme temps que l'étude 












des religions, y compris la religion chrétienne, ne constitue 
pas une science 4 part, et ne réclame pas des méthodes 
spéciales, mais doit 4tre soumise aux méthodes philologiques et 
historiques; on aurait pu, enfin, confier une partie de cet 
enseignement nouveau & des savants catholiques; ceux-ci se 
feront scrupule d’entrer dans une école spéciale qui, a tort je le 
sais, n’a pas aux yeux du public des allures de stricte neutralité, 
et qui fatalement se recrutera parmi les juifs, les protestants, et 
les libres penseurs. Sur les dix noms que j'ai cités, il y a cing 
noms protestants. ..... Nous terminons par le voeu que les 
mattres des nouvelles conférences restent fidéles a la méthode 
suivie dans la Section d’Histoire et de Philologie, et qu’ils 
résistent au désir de faire des cours attirant de nombreux 
auditeurs pour se restreindre 4 des conférences ow ils feront 
travailler les éléves sous leur direction.” The italics are mine. 
—I an, Sir, &c., A Reuicious LIBERAL. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S “EVOLUTION OF 
THEOLOGY.” 
(To tas Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” | 

Sir,—Many who are perfectly content to accept the evidence of 
our Lord Jesus Christ in favour of the Old Testament, as 
against the rejection of its claim to be God's Word by Professor 
Huxley, may yet be glad to be referred to a work by one of the 
first linguists and scholars of the day, which was written three 
years since in anticipation of the attempt now made to evolve 
our theology from paganism. I allude to Canon Cook’s 
“Origins of Religions and Language,” the last, I fear, of his 
many offerings for the maintenance of the faith. The pagan 
systems which he examines are those of the Rig Veda and of the 
Zend Avesta. He devotes a separate chapter to the exposure 
of the attempt to identify the Persian Abriman with the Hebrew 
and Christian Satan. And in his “ History of Languages” he 
forcibly maintains the original unity of the human race and of 
its speech, from the existence of manifold common elements in 
all known tongues. You probably reviewed the book at the 
time of its appearance, but its contents may have been for- 
gotten.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Otterton, May 14th. I. B. Sweet. 


THE CLIMATE OF BALMORAL. 
[T) THE Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—In your number of May 15th, referring to the wet weather 
experienced by the Queen at the opening of the Liverpool Exhi- 
bition, you remark that the Queen “loves Balmoral, where, 
when it does not snow, it rains.” Will you allow me to say 
that Mr. Buchan, the Secretary of the Scottish Meteorological 
Society, in his elaborate paper on “ The Climate of the British 
Islands,” says that Balmoral, and Deeside generally, has “ one 
of the driest climates in Great Britain ?”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Edinburgh, May 19th. C. T. Combe. 


THE PENALTY OF DEATH. 

(To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPecTaTor.”’] 
Sir,—I1n the article on the debate upon Sir Joseph Pease’s motion 
under the above heading, in your number of May 15th, referring 
to the few observations I made, or, rather, to the very condensed 
report of them in the daily Press which naturally falls to my 
lot as a new Member, the writer states :—‘ One of the speakers 
in Tuesday’s debate pleaded not for the life of the murderer, 
but for his less painful death.” As I hold very strong opinions 
against capital punishment, I shall feel obliged if you will allow 
me to explain that I referred to the fact of public opinion being 
in advance of legislation as to the mode of inflicting death, as 
a reason for hoping that it is also in advance of Parliament 
as to the punishment itself. The dread sentence of the 
law is “to be hanged by the neck till you are dead,”—ie., 
“you are to be strangled,” a comparatively slow and painful 
death. The sentence which is carried out, however, is that 
of death by dislocation of the neck, which, when properly 
inflicted, is an instantancous and painless death. But who has 
changed the sentence? Not the Legislature, not the law, but 
the executioners, and they have done so in deference to public 
opinion. The country will not now stand the infliction of the 
lingering and horrible death which the law decrees—and which 
our forefathers regarded unconcernedly—but demands that 
death shall be as quick and as painless as possible. The hang- 
man tries to meet public opinion, and makes his calculation 
as to the length of drop, in which, grimly enough, the height, 
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the weight, and the muscular development of the criminal are 
factors. Generally he succeeds; sometimes the calculation is 
wrong, and then there is a scandal and a “terrible scene” for 
the evening papers. It was on this point, and only incidentally, 
that I ventured to point out on Tuesday that if the Legislature 
desired to follow public opinion, it was easy, in these scientific 
days, to do so, and by adopting some other mode of execution 
absolutely to prevent the recurrence of “ scenes.” 

My hope, however, is that the same public opinion which has 
revolted against the law’s barbarous sentence of strangulation, 
will soon also protest against the absurdity, as it seems to me, 
with all deference to the opinions expressed in your article, of 
trying to teach the sacredness of that mystery which we call 
life” by ourselves taking it. I would rather we should say,— 
‘Life is outside our knowledge; we have no power to give or 
restore it; therefore the life even of the vilest shall be held 
sacred, and shall be left in the hands of him “to whom belong 
the issues of life and death.”’ Let the murderer be isolated, 
render him harmless, let his future in the world be without hope, 
—he deserves it; but let us not, as fallible men, in assuming 
one of the attributes of the Omniscient, run the terrible risk of 
inflicting upon a fellow-creature, who may be innocent, a punish- 
ment the weight of which, as far as he is concerned, we do not 
know, and which, however much we may wish it to be, can never 
be revoked.—I am, Sir, &c., 

House of Commons, May 18th. 


[Mr. Cook’s argument compels him, in common consistency, 
to abstain from killing a burglar who tries to shoot him, and 
to regard killing in war as sin.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


Epwarp Riper Cook. 








POETRY. 


HELEN OF TROY. 
Lone years ago he bore me to a land beyond the sea, 
To a city fair and stately, that renowned must ever be, 
Through all ages yet to follow, for the light shed there by me. 
Iam Helen; where is Troy ? 





They have told me not a roof-tree, nor a wall is standing now, 
That o’erthrown is the great altar, where ten thousand once did 
bow, 
While on high to Aphrodite rose the solemn hymn and vow. 
I am Helen; where is Troy ? 


Do they deem that thus the story of my life will pass away P 

Troy betrayed, and all who loved me slain upon that fatal day, 

Shall but make the memory of me evermore with men to stay. 
Iam Helen; where is Troy ? 


Fools! to dream that time can ever make the tale of Troy grow 
old; 
Buried now is every hero, and the grass green o’er the mould, 
But of her they fought and died for, every age shall yet be told. 
Iam Helen; where is Troy P 


FLORENCE PEacock. 








A RT. 
ee 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 
[FIRST NOTICE. } 
WE said last week of the Royal Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours, that its exhibition was above, rather than under, the 
usual average of interest; and we can make the same remark 
about the collection shown at the Royal Institute, which we 
notice to-day. In the present case, however, the increase is 
rather one of technical skill, than greater variety or originality 
of subject. Taking it, as a whole, as exhibiting both the older 
and more modern methods of water-colour painting, the present 
exhibition at the Institute is the most complete to be seen in 
London, and indeed, owing to the great number of works 
exhibited, and to their comparatively large size, holds to 
water-colour art very much the same position as the Burlington 
House collection holds to oil-painting. This is especially the 
case, owing to the admission of works by foreign artists, as 
well as outsiders generally. 
In this first notice, we shall mention but a few works of 
special interest, and first of these, from its peculiar merit, we 


7 
would speak. of Mr. Wimperis’s “ Rough Road by the Sea,” 








undoubtedly the best water-colour landscape of the year, and 
one which recalls forcibly the earlier, and in some ways, better 
times of English landscape-painting. It is a rough, breezy 
marshland, overhung by long rows of grey clouds, taken, appa- 
rently, where the estuary of a small river joins the sea, which 
Mr. Wimperis has chosen for his drawing ; and there is but little 
to describe in the wet, furrowed road, the rough arid grass, the 
muddy banks, and the long ranges of wet cloud above. But, 
artistically speaking, the picture is a very notable one; the 
colour, though chiefly confined to low tones, is delicate, 
veracious, and full of subtlety of gradation; the drawing ig. 
excellent both in precision and suggestiveness, and beyond 
these essential merits, there is throughout this picture a vigour 
and breadth of treatment which remove it entirely from the 
usual category of modern landscape-paintings. For, and this 
is the great point, though this is not a studio picture, it is 
still less a mere natural-history one; it is distinctly referable 
to great traditions of painting; it belongs to Nature and to Art 
equally. This is, in truth, one of the qualities most rare in 
modern landscape art, which has grown to be almost entirely 
either conventional or recording,—which seems to have lost the 
power of seeing Nature except in details, and thereby lost the 
power of infusing any representation of her beauty with general 
significance. Mr. Wimperis sees his landscape as a whole, just 
in the same way that Cox did, and his skies belong to his earth, 
and his earth to his skies; but beyond this, both in a measure 
belong to the artist himself; he drives them, so to speak, with 
a definite intention before him. We should like, if possible, 
to make this distinction clear to our readers, but it is 
hard to do, without pointing out in a somewhat ungracious way 
the deficiencies of other painters,—deficiencies in this respect 
alone, perhaps ; and we prefer rather to dwell in this article upon 
the merits of the pictures. A word only we must say about Mr. 
Halswelle’s “Pass of Brander,” which seems to us to reach a 
pitch of meretricious brilliancy we have rarely seen approached. 
Whether the flabby satin rocks, the hillsides devoid of form 
and almost of colour, the shapeless, bunchy clouds, or the 
palpably mock rainbow in this picture be the more or less washy- 
theatrical or untrue, we are at a loss to decide; but the whole 
work may be quoted as a warning to students, despite the un- 
doubted technical skill of the artist. Turn for a minute, 
for the sake of contrast, to solid, faithful work, done with the 
greatest care, and thonght out with the utmost patience, and 
look at Mr. Charles Green’s two illustrations of Dickens,—one 
of Captain Cuttle and Florence in Sol. Gill’s shop, the other of 
Sam Weller writing his valentine, while his father, hat in hand, 
stands smiling by the fire. Both are exquisite specimens of plainly 
good, unaffected brushwork; and the larger of the two, in its 
minuteness of detail, and in the sober care with which each 
portion of the picture is finished, reminds us vividly of the 
earlier work of the late Fred Walker. His earlier work only, 
because in his prime Mr. Walker developed an exquisite sense 
of colouring to which, with all his merits, Mr. Green can lay no 
claim. He is not, in our opinion, much of a colourist, though 
his work in this respect is harmonious, and, if we may use such 
a word, equable. In these hurried days, when artists turn out 
pot-boilers so frequently, and when tricky work is commonly 
preferred and exalted above sober, careful painting, it is worth 
while to point out distinctly an artist like Mr. Green, who does 
each bit of his picture as if it were going to be the last om 
which his hand would ever be occupied. Look, for an 
instance of this especially, in this Captain Cuttle picture, 
at the model of the ship and the telescope which are hung 
against the wall. Those who are fond of pictures of 
“ Royalty ” will have a great treat in this Gallery, for here 
is the Prince of Wales shooting “with Baron Oscar Dickson 
in Sweden,” in the most realistic and lifelike fashion. Mr. 
Sydney Hall cannot, however, be congratulated upon anything 
but the subject of his drawing for it is in all other respects 
excessively poor. Dull in colour and awkward in composition, 
its brushwork at once tame and niggling, this would be, were it 
not for the gratification of seeing how Royalty holds its gun, 
the least interesting work in the Exhibition. Mr. Wetherbee’s 
“ Autumn,” a single figure of a woman-reaper at twilight, is an 
attempt at making a figure of the sculpturesque rather than the 
pictorial point of view; it is, perhaps, its misfortune rather 
than its fault that this work should remind us how a certain 
French artist, called Jules Breton, painted a similar subject, 
and hit in the centre, the mark which Mr. Wetherbee has 
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missed. But whether or no this reaper was suggested by 
Breton’s “Gleaner,” it is a picture with a definite intention, 
and deserves consideration. Amongst the many who trifle with 
shallow prettiness, Mr. Wetherbee is a young artist who 
definitely tries after both beauty and truth, and gets into his 
work almost always some hints of both. There are three 
pictures by the President, Sir James Linton, here, of which 
+wo are simply figure-studies. The third, “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
is a large work, which we cannot say we like. It is, it appears 
to us, both awkward and unpleasing, especially in the figure 
of Romeo, and looks throughout as though the artist had 
been working” against the grain. Technically skilful in a 
high degree, no doubt it is; but even in this respect 
it yields to the figure of the man in armour with a red 
standard, which is the best of Sir James’s smaller works. 
Indeed, this last is, from the technical point of view, entirely 
admirable, and could hardly be surpassed as a specimen of pure 
water-colour brushwork. Those of our readers who care to 
know what water-colour painting, as opposed to water-colour 
smudging, can be, should contrast this work with that of any 
of the plaster-impasto scenes of modern life of which there are 
too many specimens here. They will learn better by such an 
examination than by chapters of criticism, the gulf which 
lies between Art and artfulness. And if this contrast does 
not sufficiently enlighten them, let them pass to Mr. Gregory’s 
“ Hoyden,” and look at the painting of the face therein ; 
for this last, though lacking the solidity, the restraint, 
and sobriety of Sir James Linton’s brush-work, is, neverthe- 
less, master’s work beyond all question. The peculiar quality 
of Mr. Gregory’s painting is its mingling of delicacy and verve, 
the technical part of his work possessing in many cases, as here, 
the minuteness of a miniature, and yet being executed with 
great ease and apparent freedom. It is not nice, this study 
of a blowsy, over-blown girl, in an attitude the careless- 
ness of which passes the borders of vulgarity. It is not, in 
our opinion, the sort of picture which would be pleasant to live 
with ; but despite that, here, shining out clearly from its arti- 
ficial and unpleasing circumstance, is the genuine artistic 
spirit, touching even vulgarity with its halo of inspiration, 
making us tolerate and almost admire it. But,as we have 
often said before—alas! with but little result—Mr. Gregory is 
one of those painters whose power seems only limited by his 
wilfulness. He can apparently do almost anything he chooses, 
and he chooses to paint ‘“ Hoydens.” 








BOOKS. 


segs 
DR. LIDDON’S EASTER SERMONS.* 
Tue continued attractiveness of sermons in general, and of Dr. 
Liddon’s preaching in particular, is strongly illustrated by the 
mere publication of these volumes. The common complaint 
against sermons, the common reason given for bestowing but 
little attention upon them, is their monotony ; they do not cover 
a sufficiently varied field of human thought and experience. 
But here we have Dr. Liddon publishing no less than thirty- 
Seven sermons, nearly all of which are devoted to only one, though 
that a very important, religious topic. We cannot say that the 
experiment is altogether successful, and it is perhaps even 
less successful in Dr. Liddon’s case than it would be in 
that of many other great preachers. Thoughtful as Dr. 
Liddon’s sermons are in substance, refined and weighty in style, 
clear in exposition and arrangement, splendidly eloquent in 
certain passages, thereis undoubtedly a tendency to fall into one or 
twolimited trains of thought which makes all his sermons slightly 
monotonous in tone. We sometimes think that, whatever the 
text or subject with which he starts, he is pretty sure to work 
it round to the great trath which he has made peculiarly his 
own,—the truth of the divinity of our Lord. And when he 
collects together sermons extending over some fifteen or sixteen 
years, and nearly all devoted to some aspect of our Lord’s 
Resurrection, this natural tendency to monotony is, of course, 
greatly intensified. We fear that this disadvantage may repel 
many readers who would have delighted to study the sermons 
of our great preacher in a more varied form. To the clergy, 
indeed, who wish for models of form and style, these volumes 
will be most useful. I'he very sameness cf the subject is a means 
of displaying the clearness and beauty of the arrangement. But 





B * Easter in St. Paul’s: Sermons bearing chiefly on the Resurrection of our Lord. 
y H. P. Liddon, D.D, London: Rivingtons. 1885, 








for those who wish to have their thought stimulated or their 
emotions quickened, it would have been better to provide a 
wider selection of topics. 

The monotony resulting from this injudicious mode of publica- 
tion is almost our only complaint about these sermons. All 
readers of sermons will know what to expect and what not to 
expect in Dr. Liddon ; and his Easter sermons do not materially 
differ from those he has previously published. We may be mis- 
taken, but after reading most of the discourses in these volumes, 
our impression is that less is said on the great doctrine of the 
Resurrection of the Body than might have been expected. An 
exposition of St. Paul's teaching on the subject, adapted to 
modern conceptions of the laws of life and of the nature of 
matter, is a task which we should have thought singularly con- 
genial to Dr. Liddon’s mind; but though we find very clear and 
impressive statements of the bodily reality of our Lord’s 
Resurrection, very little is said as to the bearing of this great 
fact upon the character of the resurrection to which we our- 
selves are looking forward. One phrase, indeed, which Dr. 
Liddon uses is, we venture to think, rather unfortunate, if not 
misleading. He speaks of the body as an “appendage.” “ For 
man, his body, instead of being the substantive and central 
part of his being, is an appendage. Man is really a spirit with 
a body attached to it.” This is, of course, true in the sense in 
which Dr. Liddon uses it, and we do not forget that he adds 
that man is to receive this body in a spiritualised form here- 
after. But the phrases we have quoted do not, to our minds, 
satisfactorily express either the scientific or the Christian view 
of the intimate connection of body and spirit. The Christian 
doctrine of the Resurrection of the Body gives to it a far higher 
position than that of a mere appendage or workshop for the 
soul, 

We may be allowed one further criticism of a very small point, 
in which, though Dr. Liddon is very probably right, he seems 
to us to have assumed a fact which is doubtful. He refers 
to the laying-by in store, upon the first day of the week, which 
St. Paul recommends to the Corinthians, as “ what we should 
call a weekly offertory.” This identification is not certainly 
supported by the passage in question, which may refer only to 
a private setting-apart of a certain sum for alms, and not to any 
sort of collection made in the congregation. The point is small, 
but not absolutely unimportant, as we know so little about the 
earliest form of service, that any similarity with later practices 
is valuable if it can be proved. 

We are more likely, however, to be right in praising than in 
criticising Dr. Liddon, as any one will perceive who will read, for 
example, the fine sermon on “The Reality of the Resurrec- 
tion,” in which our Lord’s command to the terrified disciples, 
“Handle me, and see,” is applied to the duty of boldly 
approaching and studying the “religion which represents him 
among men.” The following passage reminds us more of 
Cardinal Newman than of any other preacher we know :— 


‘‘ Religion is like a sacrament ; it has its outward and visible signs, 
and its inward fact, or things signified. Of these, the latter is, beyond 
dispute, the more important. Religion, the bond between the soul 
and God, lives in the habits, or acts, whereby the soul adheres to, and 
communes with, the infinite source of life. It is made up of faith, 
hope, and love, pouring themselves forth at the feet of the Invisible 
King; it is by turns aspiration, worship, revolve; it expends itself in 
a thousand onheard, unuttered acts, whereby the human spirit holds 
converse with its Creator. Sometimes it has its eye on the Divine 
Justice, and it is forthwith godly fear; sometimes on the beauty 
and perfection of God, and it melts into love; sometimes on 
the soul’s manifold sins and ingratitude, and then it becomes 
shame and confusion; sometimes on the promises of God’s mercy 
in Jesus Christ, and then it is repentance, contrition, self- 
condemnation, resolutions to amend. Religion, as it beholds 
the transcendent majesty of God, prompts the soul to a thou- 
sand acts of adoration, praise, and thanksgiving; it summons the 
angels and the saints, and the whole world of sentient and even 
inanimate creatures, to sympathy and co-operation in the work of 
praise ; it bids the soul offer all that it has and is to His service and 
His glory ; it congratulates Him that He is what He is, and rejoices 
that any other creatures exist to set forth His praise; it desires that 
all may be brought to know and love Him; it is full of zeal for the 
advancement of His kingdom, and the doing His will. Above all, 
Religion is a humble and resigned temper, which sees in the ills of 
life the just reward of personal sin, and would take up the Cross, less 
from a sense of necessity, than from a sense of justice; its inmost 
spirit is that of the Psalmist, ‘A broken and a contrite heart, O God, 
thou wilt not despise.’ ” 


Besides passages of such beauty as this, Dr. Liddon’s greatness 
as a preacher is shown in numerous instances of what we may 
call spiritual common-sense, fitly expressed by a style full of 
subtlety and wit. An instance of this is his exposure of 
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the fallacy involved in the phase, “An immortality of fame.” 
“Ts not this immortality,” he asks, “only a perpetuation of 
inequalities which disfigure our earthly life, and of which a future 
of absolute truth and justice would know nothing P Does it not 
consecrate all the successful ambitions, all the unworthy or hypo- 
critical careers which have made a noise in the world, while it 
condemns virtues whose only crime is that they have been secret ? 
Have we not here a reversal of that saying of our Lord’s, which 
pierces so deep into the conscience of mankind, that ‘ one day the 
last shall be first, and the first last ?’”’ Or take as an instance 
of the same power, Dr. Liddon’s wise rebuke of those “ who 
complain of the intellectual difficulties of faith and prayer, while 
their lives are disposed of in such a manner, that it would be 
wonderful indeed if faith and prayer could escape suffocation in 
that chaos of everything save the things which suggest God.” 
There are many passages of this kind in which Dr. Liddon 
reveals what we hold to be the secret of his power,—the 
combination of a singularly clear and unwavering dogmatic 
faith with a shrewd insight into worldly men and motives, 
and = temperament which, oscillating between scorn and 
sympathy, has been preserved by his faith from the extremes of 
either. Ina striking sermon on “ The Peace of Christ,” he has 
a passage which seems to us to be an unconscious description of 
himself. He is defending Christianity against the charge of 
producing mental stagnation. ‘On the contrary,” he answers, 
“a fixed creed, like that of the Christian, imparts to life and 
nature such varied interest, that, as experience shows, it fertilises 
thought; the human intelligence has, on the whole, been 
cultivated most largely amongst the Christian nations. Look 
at a mind like that of Pascal. His thought is not less active in 
all directions because he believes that God has spoken, and that 
God’s word is sure. His serenity of soul is not less assured 
because he is constantly inquiring, learning, comparing, 
analysing, inferring, objecting, concluding ; for him the great 
certainties do not change.” What abstract thought was to 
Pascal, moral and practical insight and experience are to Dr. 
Liddon, and they have certainly, as these volumes show, been 
quickened and “fertilised” in him by his firm grasp of “ the 
great certainties that do not change.” 





SCHUMANN’S EARLY MANHOOD.* 
Wiru the exception of some half-a-dozen letters which may be 
found in Wasielewski’s Life and Letters of Robert Schumann 
(see pp. 58, 80, 531, 334, and 335 of the third edition), the great 
bulk of this volume is now printed for the first time, and 
forms a most valuable supplement to the admirable biography 
mentioned above, from the abundant light which it throws on 
the inner life of the writer between the ages of seventeen and 
thirty. The letters which it contains are addressed to his 
mother, his fiancée, and his school and University friends, 
and may with justice, in the words of Madame Schumann’s 
preface, be said to reveal “all the wealth of an excep- 
tionally gifted youthful nature, endowed with force and 
resolution, and striving to reach the highest aims.” 


pages. 


the strength of his sympathies, wiil be found to amply com- 
pensate the reader for this lack of brightness. 


At the opening of this chapter of his life, we find Schumann 
still at school at Zwickau, revelling in Jean Paul and Sarbiewski, 
romantic and susceptible, and with his constitutional melan- 
choly aggravated by the necessity forced upon him by his 
family of choosing a career into which he could not put his 
The first few letters, addressed to his school-friend 
Flechsig, are rhapsodic effusions, full of high-flown senti- 
ment and word-painting; but they are of interest from 
the indications which they afford of the extent of Schu- 
mann’s reading in classical and contemporary literature. 
The son of a bookseller, he could hardly escape the bookish 
There can, however, be little 
doubt that this circumstance, though tending to give an old- 
fashioned and pedantic turn at times to his diction, proved 
of practical value to him on embarking upon journalism. 
OF languages he was a diligent student, and found time 
while at Heidelberg to work at French, Italian, English, 
The serious 
spirit in which he applied himself to the task of cultivating 


heart. 


influences of his bringing-up. 


and Spanish, besides attending his law lectures. 





* Jugendbriefe von Robert Schumann, 
Clara Schumann. 


Leipzig: Breitkopf und Hirtel, 








Of the 
light-heartedness of youth there are but few traces in these 
But the earnestness and sincerity of the feelings by 
which he was animated, the originality of his judgfents, and 


Nach den Originalen, mitgetheilt von 


his intellect, and the abhorrence he felt for smatterers, are 
indeed notable features in his character. Besides the writers 

mentioned above, there are many others to whom allusion 

is made in these pages. Horace is abruptly dismissed as 

libertine, while Cicero’s egotism he could not endure. Rhymein 

comparison with classical metres he pronounces childish and 

annoying, and upon many similar topics his judgments are 

equally dogmatic and outspoken. Of his relations to his fellow. 

students he speaks to his mother without reserve. The silence 

habitual in him, even in the company of his family, was an in. 

superable obstacle in the way of his making many friends, 

He felt ill at ease amongst those who did nét understand him, 

and in general kept himself aloof from his fellows without adopt- 

ing an aggressive isolation. Even before leaving Zwickau he had 

outgrown the taste for the Burschenschaft. The character of 

the swaggering Bursch was particularly offensive to him. As 

he puts it,—“I can’t endure the sight of spurs without a 

horse.” On the other hand, he was very dependent upon the 

sympathy of one or two of his intimates. He found it 

harder to live without a chum than a sweetheart, and, 
in a period of his deepest depression, would have sooner 
given up all his acquaintance than his one friend. In spite of 
the solace afforded him by his piano, and the society which he 

met at the house of his pianoforte-master, Wieck, life at Leipzig 
was a dreary and uninspiring routine, and we find him in 
August, 1828, pressing upon his mother to consent to his 
removal to Heidelberg in the following spring, in order that he 
might attend the lectures of Thibaut and Mittermayer. The 
change worked well for a while, and the greater animation of 
the Heidelberg professors galvanised his distaste for juris. 
prudence into a momentary admiration. But at the same time, 
his musical talent and original style of playing caused him to 
be in considerable social request in a town where, as he himself 
says, the student was made rather too much of. The popa- 
larity which he thus achieved confirming his own conscious- 
ness of his powers, brought matters to a crisis, and after 
consulting Wieck, his mother consented to his exchanging law 
for music. His only source of regret in after-years on this 
head was that the choice had not been made sooner, and that he 
should ever have had to devote himself to any other subject. 
He was painfully depressed by the time he had lost, when he 
came to measure his productions with those of Mendelssohn a 
few years later, and envied the lot of the latter, trained up and 
destined for music from his childhood. But there was some- 
thing very admirable in the way he set to work to remedy these 
initial disadvantages by unremitting study, just as later on, in 
the establishment of the Newe Zeitschrift fiir Musik, he saw 
no mere field for display, but an opportunity for disciplining his 
intellect and extending his experience, as well as for assailing, 
in the interests of poetry, the prevailing abuses of his art. On 
his return to Leipzig, his relations with the Wiecks were re- 
newed on a more intimate footing. Clara Wieck, though still a 
child, had already become famous as a pianist, and in writing 
to her father to congratulate him upon her success in January, 
1832, Schumann employs a decidedly happy image :—“ It is 
true,” he says, “ that the world, in spite of the ease with which 
it forgets, seldom overlooks extraordinary talent. It may be 
compared to a herd of cows, who look up if there is a flash of 
lightning, and then go on quietly grazing. Such lightning- 
flashes were Schubert, Paganini, Chopin, and now Clara.” (p. 161.) 
Of Schubert he had already written in terms of enthusiastic affec- 
tion, in a letter to Wieck from Heidelberg in 1829,—an affection 
that reached its climax ten years later, when he heard the great 
C major Symphony performed for the first time at Leipzig. 
He says :— 

“Schubert is still my ‘only Schubert,’ particularly as he has 
everything in common with my ‘only Jean Paul.’ When I play 
Schubert, I feel just as if I were reading a romance by Jean Paal 
set to music. ..... Indeed, no music could be more psychologically 
remarkable than Schubert’s in regard to the growth and connection 
of ideas, and in the palpably logical transitions. How few have 
been able, like him, to imprint one single individuality upon a mass 
of tone-pictures so entirely differing one from the other. Fewer 
still have written their works so entirely for themselves and their 
own hearts. The place of a journal in which other people record 
the feelings of the moment, was exactly filled in the case of Schubert 
by his music-sheet, to which he confided every passing mood, so thab 
- — y musical soul wrote in notes what others express in words.” 

pp- -o. 


The capacity which music possessed for him of calling up images 
is curiously illustrated in a letter to Clara Wieck, in which he 
tells her that after he had finished one of his pianoforte com- 
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sitions—“ Die Nacht”—he discovered in it, to his great 
joy, the whole story of Hero and Leander. The later letters 
are of great interest from the light which they throw upon 

the composition of his early works, the most abiding and char- 
acteristic of which were confessedly inspired by his attachment 
to Clara Wieck. ‘“ Nothing gives wings to the imagination like 
guspense and expectation,” he remarks, @ propos of the com- 
position of his “ Kinderscenen,” while waiting for a letter from 
her. And, again, after he had composed his beautiful cycle of 
songs, ‘‘ Die Myrthen,” he says :—“ When I wrote them, I was 
-entirely wrapt up in you. Without such a betrothed as you, 
such music can’t be written,—by which I intend to give you 
especial praise.” His remarks upon the personalities and per- 
formances of the great virtuosi with whom he came in contact 
are sympathetic and acute. Liszt’s extraordinary genius did 
not blind him to the element of charlatanry so often noticeable 
in his interpretations. He recognised Ole Bull’s prodigious dex- 
terity, but found him less complete an artist than many violinists 
greatly his inferiors in technique. Henselt and Thalberg, both 
as artists and men, won his admiration, though it is well known 
he was decidedly opposed to the ad captandum efforts of 
the latter, both as an executant and composer. Amongst his 
predecessors, he regarded Bach with the greatest veneration, as 
one who was neither new nor old, but for all time, and speaks 
of his music as his daily bread. Mendelssohn inspired him with 
feelings of deep admiration and affection, though Schumann 
was conscious of his own superior originality. 

Before closing our notice of a volume which is sure to attract 
the notice of many readers, we may be allowed to express the 
hope that when a second edition comes to be printed, a few more 
explanatory notes and a table of contents may be added. 


DE LAVELEYE’S “BALKAN PENINSULA.’* 

In the light of recent eveuts in South-Eastern Europe, this 
record of a journey over somewhat beaten tracks, undertaken a 
couple of years ago by M. de Laveleye, furnishes us with some very 
instructive reading. Whatever weight the well-known Belgian 
publicist may or may not carry in the field of practical politics, 
his position as a political economist is such as to entitle him to 
a respectful hearing when he brings his trained intellect to bear 
upon the social and economic problems of the countries through 
which he passes, and he has let few opportunities escape him of 
possessing himself of information. Agriculture, manufactures, 
domestic industries, forestry, currency, communications, and 
above all, the different systems of land tenure, successively 
form the subject of digressions which are never weari- 
some, and with a little editing and correction, might stand 
as models of industry and observation. Without any strong 
sense of humour or straining after epigrammatic effect, M. 
de Laveleye often arrests our attention with a sentence which 
summarises a whole situation, or demolishes an unsound theory 
by a happy use of the reductio ad absurdum, or of a carefully 
veiled and not ill-natured sarcasm. Good instances of this 
neatness of expression are to be found in his finding the ex- 
planation of the strength of Prussia in “‘l’esprit de suite et 
Yavidité, la passion des perfectionnements, poursuivis jusqne 
dans les moindres détails,” followed by the antithesis, which we, 
alas! have reason to appreciate, that “le manque d’esprit de 
suite est une cause de faiblesse pour les démocraties.” Again, 
at Wiirzburg, in just rebuke of the pomp and luxury of the old 
Prince Bishops, he calls them “aveuglés par le sophisme qui 
fait croire que le luxe de qui jouit est utile 4 qui travaille...... 
erreur funeste!”? And in Servia, commenting on the discomfort 
of an autocrat’s life, he uses the very happy expression,—* On 
peut s’appuyer sur des baionnettes, mais on ne peut pas 
8’asseoir dessus.” 

The author was, on the whole, fortunate in the introductions 
he obtained to statesmen and men of mark wherever he went, 
and his discussion of Schopenhauer’s philosophy with Ludwig 
Noiré at Wiirzburg, his interviews with Counts Taaffe and 
Kalnoky, the visit he paid at Djakovo to Bishop Strossmayer, 
the great Croat protagonist, are recorded in detail, and give a 
vivid picture of the personality of his interlocutors. As he got 
further south, however, M. de Laveleye seems to have fallen 
rather into the hands of partisans, and, as we shall see later, his 
judgments are often warped by the medium through which he 
was compelled to see. Keen though his powers of observation 
may be, the Western traveller, whose knowledge of Eastern 





* La Péninsule des Balkans, &c. By Emile de Laveleye, 2 vols, Brasee's : 
Mougnardt, 





affairs is almost entirely theoretical, is always liable tu be misled 
by the plausibility of his official guide, whose statements he is 
unable to control from want of acquaintance with the local 
conditions and language. 


Perhaps unfortunately for his reputation in England, M. de 
Laveleye has allowed his name to be identified with a knot of 
somewhat sentimental literary politicians, whose views on 
Eastern subjects are certainly not those of the majority in any 
class with which we are acquainted. It is with an agreeable 
sense of relief, then, that we find him in the present volumes 
deliberately renouncing some of the most important articles of 
their faith,—condoning, for example, the occupation of Bosnia 
by Austria, while he insists on Servia’s incapacity to take over 
so great a heritage; almost apologising for Hungurian chau- 
vinism, and denouncing the Panslav ideal as chimerical, and 
the Russian policy in the East as misguided and deceitful. It 
is only when he comes to talk of the European provinces of 
Turkey that he shows himself uncompromising in his fanatical 
hostility to any shape or form of Turkish rule. Far be it from 
us to champion the Ottoman administration, which we yet hope 
to see banished from all those provinces where a Christian 
majority shows signs of national life; yet we must point out 
that there is such a thing as heartless indifference to the fate of 
a long-suffering Turkish rural population. “Two hundred 
thousand of them have gone,” says M. de Laveleye with a light 
heart, referring to the Turkish peasantry of Bulgaria; “let us 
not pity them, but let them go. Their houses and lands are 
sold for a song,—a blessing for those who buy.” And in another 
passage, speaking of the ruined Turkish quarter of Sofia, sacked 
and burnt by Bulgar and Cossack, he says, with characteristic 
euphemism, that the houses have fallen into ruin, or have been 
bought and demolished. Those who witnessed the heartrending 
miseries of the Turkish refugees from Bulgaria will agree that 
a word of sympathy would not have been thrown away here. 

“Je ne veux pas refaire Baedeker,” says M. de Laveleye, 
desirous of sparing us descriptions of too well-known things 
and peoples; and his narrative passes lightly over Germany 
and Austria, with an occasional pregnant reflection, such as 
that upon the contrast of the Rhine and the Danube, or the 
great principle of nationality suggested by the struggle now 
going forward in Austria. His summary of this question is excel- 
lent. The autocrat could govern twenty different nationalities 
successfully ; but with the reign of popular assemblies, all that 
has changed. Language must govern, the language of the people, 
and Parliament, the Law Courts, and schools are bound to adopt 
the tongue of the majority, whence must arise in mixed com- 
munities endless bickerings and confusions, unless or until the 
people can find full satisfaction in a language of election, con- 
venience, and tradition. The conversation with Count Taaffe, 
whose tendency is embodied in the phrase, “the satisfaction of 
all by sacrificing the rights of none,” suggests the contradiction 
which is apparent between Austria’s home and foreign policy, 
the former favouring local Slavic movements, and the latter 
opposing them, even at the risk of popularising Russia; and 
the explanation is found in the preponderance of the Hungarians 
in the Imperial Cabinet. M.de Laveleye surprises us by the 
very high opinion he forms of Hungarian statesmanship, and 
the “allure vive et décidée” with which it has impressed Austrian 
policy,a briskness and decision which were hardly manifest in the 
invertebrate attitude of Austria during the events of last autumn 
and winter. Count Kalnoky, for his part, disclaimed to M. de 
Laveleye all ideas of conquest, excepting of a pacific kind, or 
ulterior designs on Macedonia, and we are disposed to agree 
with the author in believing him. 


A visit to Bishop Strossmayer at Djakovo furnished the 
opportunity for a close study of the “ Zadruga” system of 
village communities, in which much is found to commend; but 
in Croatia, as elsewhere, the march of civilisation is leading to 
the breaking-up of these old-world institutions, with which are 
vanishing also the primitive virtues and picturesque national 
costumes, driven out by sophistication and shoddy “ reach-me- 
downs.” His host’s lifelong devotion to the Croat national 
cause, and his vivid personal qualities, seem to have somewhat 
obscured M. de Laveleye’s judgment, for he offers no word of 
adverse criticism on those of his acts and utterances which 
have undoubtedly prejudiced the cause of which he is tke 
champion. If the future of the Southern Slavs depends upon 
a good understanding between Orthodoxy and Catholicism, 
Strossmayer’s activity in propaganda has done much to render 
such an understanding difficult, and the Orthodox Slavs have 
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loudly expressed their resentment of Papal interference. The 
question of the substitution of the Latin for the Cyrillic alpha- 
bet, trifling though it appears, is still a religious one, and, as 
such, would meet with strenuous opposition from the Orthodox, 
justified, from the practical point of view, by the superiority 
of expression of the Cyrillic alphabet. The way in which the 
eloquent Prelate’s zeal for his cause exceeds his discretion is 
shown by the quotation from his Pastoral letter of 1880, 
addressed to the “Slavs, who are called to regenerate the 
societies of the West,” an assumption rather likely to provoke 
amusement than hostility in those societies. 

A journey through Bosnia to Serajevo, and a few days passed 
there, were enough to convince M. de Laveleye of the necessity 
for Austria’s occupation of Bosnia, and the good work she is 
doing there. Here the difficulties of adapting Western civilisa- 
tion to the needs of a partly Mussulman country can be best 
seen and studied. Some of these problems have been solved, 
and others await solution ; but the services rendered by Austrian 
civil and military officers, the fairness shown to the different 
religious confessions, the judicial reforms and improved com- 
munications, all meet a hearty recognition from the author, who 
even gces so far as to admit that he was wrong in regretting 
the introduction of the conscription, seeing the educational 
value of military service in a country like Bosnia,—a great 
admission for one who is professedly a member of the 
Peace Society, though evidently not a bigot. Returning 
to Croatia, he examines the Croats’ grievances against their 
Hungarian rulers, some of which appear exaggerated or 
purely imaginary. The real difficulty, of course, is the 
incompatibility of their national ideas, the Croat pining 
for a great Serbo-Croatia as an equipoise to Hungary. 
So long as their opposition is split into three sections, with 
totally different programmes, the Magyar has not much to fear; 
but M. de Laveleye does well to point out the danger which 
might result from persisting in the attempt to Magyarise Croatia 
by force, and so creating a vicious enemy on Hungary’s flank 
in the event of any conflict with Austria proper. Deak’s prin- 
ciple of Gleichberechtigung appears to offer the solution, giving 
to Croatia a local autonomy within well-defined geographical 
limits. 

In Servia, M. de Laveleye was received with open arms by 
the King and Ministers, and though he gives a tolerably 
accurate sketch of the history and Constitution of Servia, 
it is easy to see that the well-known plausibility of his 
Belgrade friends produced the desired effect, and enabled 
him to leave the country knowing little more of it than 
if he had stayed at home and carefully studied some of 
Mr. Mijatovitch’s articles. Everything is couleur de rose, 
and the reverse of the medal is only seen when the author’s 
special training as an economist enables him to shake off the 
influence of his guides, and utter a cry of warning against the 
fatal policy of granting monopolies in guarantee of loans 
whereby Servia is delivering herself, bound hand and foot, into 
the hands of Austro-Jewish financiers, or against the rash 
attempt to create manufacturing industries where hands are 
wanting and where domestic industries supply local wants. 
A sketch is given of the elaborate Parliamentary system, but 
without sufficient indication of what a farce that system is. The 
rule of Milan is in reality one of the most detestable despotisms 
in Europe, and the liberal Constitution and progressive legisla- 
tion of Servia are as great a mockery as the high state of 
morality which M. de Laveleye says, with perhaps unconscious 
sarcasm, “is affirmed” to exist. The most valuable passages in 
the chapters on Servia relate to the policy of Russia in Servia, 
which might well be read, mutatis mutandis, for the history of 
the unjustifiable interference of that Power in Bulgarian affairs 
since the war of 1877-78, with the inevitable resulting loss of 
dear-bought influence and prestige. 

The hopes of Servia being called to form the nucleus of the 
Balkan Confederation, which is M. de Laveleye’s darling project, 
have been falsified by her late quarrel with Bulgaria, and 
we regret that he has been unable to rewrite a great deal of 
his impressions of this latter country. He frankly confesses 
that he only made the acquaintance of one Bulgarian states- 
man, M. Balabanoff, and that his friends did not introduce him 
to any members of the Conservative Opposition. To those who 
are acquainted with the part played by M. Balabanoff in 
Bulgarian affairs, it is surprising that M. de Laveleye should 
not have gone further astray than he has done in his chapters 
on Bulgaria, which occupy nearly two hundred pages of the 











secondvolume. Suffice it to say that the statistics from Official 
sources are interesting and admirably classified, while hig 
political information is always one-sided, and frequently mig. 
leading. Such misstatements as attributing the re-establishment 
of the Constitution to the influence of the Russian agent, M, 
Yonine, or calling the Military Convention of Colonel Kaulbarg 
“the escape of Bulgaria from Russian guardianship,” are un. 
worthy of an author of such reputation, and minor inaccuracieg 
are not wanting, such as placing the incident of M. Karaveloff 
offering to take General Cantacuzéne’s portfolio as Minister of 
War in the September revolution, instead of some weeks earlier, 
when the first Bulgarian captains were promoted. He cannot 
believe that Bulgarian statesmen should have been found un. 
patriotic enough to sustain Russian influence, and attempt 
demonstrations against the Prince in his time of trouble. Surely 
the “odious fact” was sufficiently nctorious, and a little inquiry 
would have shown that M. Balabanoff was one of the most guilty, 
It is also absolutely incorrect to assert that the Mussulman gol. 
diers in the Army are commanded in Turkish, and we have yet to 
learn that either France or England have renounced their 'Treaty 
rights under the Capitulations as far as Bulgaria is concerned, 
The advice given to the Bulgarians by M. de Laveleye is sound 
in all that relates to economic and financial questions, and so far 
has been, or probably will be, followed by the thrifty Bulgars; 
but we do not imagine it likely that they will abandon their 
admirable military system in favour of a Swiss Militia such ag 
he recommends. For all that he may say, the troops that con- 
quered at Slivnitza were regulars in the true sense of the word, 
as much as Prussian linesmen are regulars. 

Of Constantinople and Turkish misgovernment, it was hardly 
to be expected that M.de Laveleye should find anything fresh 
to say. “ We must be ready to go further than mere threats,” 
if we would compel Turkey to introduce reforms, is as true a 
saying now as when it was uttered by a British Ambassador at 
Constantinople some six years ago, and it is as far from being 
acted upon now as then; and the conversion of Constantinople 
into a free port would be a solution of the greatest difficulty of 
the Eastern Question, if its details could be settled so as to give 
satisfaction to all the performers in the European Concert. 

From the moment that he sets foot upon Roumanian soil, 
M. de Laveleye is himself again. He no longer, as in Servia or 
Turkey, sees everything through spectacles of delicate rose- 
colour or terrifying crimson, but discourses intelligently of such 
commonplace evils as a bad system of land tenure and agricul- 
ture, absenteeism, and the Jewish Question, and enables us to 
lay down the book with the wish that the author had confined 
himself more exclusively to his special province, and that when 
he again launches himself into the seething vortex of the Eastern 
Question, he may do so with a still more open mind, and trustier 
pilots through those straits where he has to rely upon uncon- 
trolled local knowledge. 

A long list of errata might be prepared for the second edition 
of this work, which we trust will be forthcoming. Slav and 
Turkish words are very liable to get upset in transcription from 
a traveller’s note-book; and the translation of “raya” as 
“ bétail,” given as a proof of Turkish arrogance, when the word 
simply means “ subject,” or the rendering of “ kmet” as “ colon,” 
instead of “ mayor,” are calculated to repel any intending reader 
possessed of local knowledge; while such mis-spellings as 
“ askar ” for “ashaar,” “ chacham” for “ hakkam,” “ matbot” 
for “matbou,” “dachy” for “bachy,” ‘montessarif” for 
“ moutessarif,” ‘ baksich” for “ bakchich,” “ koro” for “ horo,” 
“rugra” for “ toughra,” and “ ultchilischte ” for “ outchilischte,” 
might be multiplied indefinitely. 


MISS MONTIZAMBART.* 


TnosE who have read Mr. Wilkie Collins’s Armadale may 
remember the brief dictum of Dr. Downward concerning the 
duty of a novelist to his readers :—‘“ All we want of him,” said 
that versatile, if not virtuous physician, “is occasionally to 
make us laugh, and invariably to make us comfortable.” This 
verdict was received with approval by the select audience at the 
Hampstead Sanatorium, and it probably embodies the opinion 
of the majority of novel-readers. If this be so, we can hardly 
recommend to the majority a perusal of Miss Montizambart, 
which violates both Dr. Downward’s conditions, as Miss Hoppus 
never makes her readers laugh, and studiously refrains from any 
attempt to make them comfortable. Her latest story is, indeed, a 








* Miss Montizambart. By Mary A. M. Hoppus. 2 vols, London: Sampson 
Low and Co, 
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very powerful, but an extremely uncomfortable, indeed, painful 
pook, and though we do not ourselves hold that a novelist’s sole 
duty is to provide for his customers occasional laughter and peren- 
nial comfort, we do think that these always welcome elements 
should not be altogether excluded from his work, and that there is 
something artistically wrong, as well as emotionally unsatisfying, 
ina book where the gloom is altogether unbroken by any gleam of 
gunlight,—where a cloud covers the sky from horizon to horizon, 
and cannot therefore show any trace of a silver lining. Dr. 
Downwerd prefaced the remark we have quoted with another 
remark, to the effect that there is a great deal that is painful in 
real life, and therefore, for that very reason, we don’t want it in 
books. This, of course, is a miserably incomplete view,—a view 
which makes of the novelist a mere purveyor of intellectual 
cakes and ale; but it is true that the painful elements of life 
are only free to the artist under the fixed conditions which are 
hinted at in the Aristotelian definition of the functions of 
tragedy,—to purify by pity and terror. Pain which begins 
and ends in itself, which simply runs its course and 
kills at last, which has no harvest of strength or beauty, is 
hardly a subject for satisfying art; for in its contemplation 
there is no purification, no spiritual emancipation, only the 
prostration which comes of witnessing a hopeless struggle. It 
is pain of this kind, and of this kind alone, which is endured by 
Miss Hoppus’s heroine, from the moment when we first see her 
cowering in church as she listens to the lesson which brings her 
sin to remembrance, to that other moment in which, after making 
her terrible confession, she falls back dead. The story of the 
long remorse of Olivia Montizambart is told with an intensity 
of imaginative realisation which literally burns it into the 
memory, and as a piece of strong portraiture it can hardly be 
too highly praised. To say this is to say much,—more than can 
be said of nine out of every ten contemporary novels; but it is 
not to say enough. Artistic work must not only be strong, it 
must have some element of conquering beauty; and when we 
seek for this element here, we seek in vain. 


Miss Montizambart, when we see her first in the family pew 
at Norton Church, is a spare, almost emaciated, woman of about 
fifty, and the tragedy of her life has already been evolving itself 
through twenty years of anguish. All that time ago, when she 
was still young, but not too young to know the full force of a 
woman’s passion, there came across her path a certain Captain 
Pelham, an adventurer of the worst type. Pelham, though 
Miss Montizambart knew nothing of the fact, was already a 
married man; but he won her to listen to his wooing, to grant 
him secret meetings, and, finally, to consent to an elopement, to 
be followed by a marriage. The meeting came to the knowledge 
of Miss Montizambart’s brother, who was spending his honey- 
moon in France but who hurried back, arriving just in time to 
catch his sister stealing out to join her lover. She was forced 
back into the house and confined to her chamber, while 
her brother went in search of Pelham, and finally en- 
countered him in a duel, in which Humphrey Montizambart 
was seriously, but, as it turned out, not fatally wounded. A 
climax was put to the calamities of the night by the sudden 
death of Miss Montizambart’s father from a dose of laudanum, 
which he had been in the habit of taking, but which had been 
forbidden him on account of the condition of his heart. As soon 
as Humphrey Montizambart was convalescent, he and his wife 
took the miserable woman with them into France, whence, after 
three years’ travelling, they returned, bringing with them two 
boys. Both lads were supposed to be Mr. Montizambart’s own 
sons ; but Captain Pelham had done a greater wrong than the 
mere planning of a bigamous marriage, and the boy Oliver, 
though he knew it not, was the son of the woman whom he 
Supposed to be only his godmother and aunt Olivia. At the 
time when the story opens he is still ignorant; the secret is known 
only to four persons ; and now to the anguish she has borne for 
twenty years—the anguish of hearing her son call another 
woman “ mother,” and of knowing that he regards her exigent 
affection with something even colder than indifference—is added 
the new and overmastering trouble of the prospect of a separa- 
tion from the one being whose companionship alone makes 
bearable an existence racked not merely by mental suffering, 
but by the physical pain of hereditary heart-disease, which she 
knows must soon bring the end to which she looks forward with 
constant and irrepressible terror. It is this terrible situation 
which is presented and elaborated through the whole of these 
two volumes. No note in the long gamut of agony remains 
untouched, and the effect is that of a funeral-march devoid 








of those triumphant strains which hint at resurrection. 
Here is one scene, one of many such, all variations on the same 
agonising theme. Olivia is speaking to her uncle, Mr. Monti- 
zambart, the Rector of Norton :— 

“*T dared not trust myself to stay,’ she began in a quick, low 

voice. Her words seemed to run over each other in their haste to have 
said their say ; she was manifestly quite as desirous as her uncle that 
the interview should be a short one. ‘I know all you were going to 
say. I acknowledge the justice of it ; but I cannot bear it. I think 
sometimes I am going mad. You preach about hell sometimes, I 
suppose, though I never heard you. I have been in hell for twenty 
years and more.’ She said this in the same hurried manner and the 
same low monotonous tone, but her words curdled Mr. Montizambart’s 
blood. He wished he had waited till the morning ; such scenes were 
really too much for a man in his delicate state of health. He losta 
few of his niece’s words here. When he recalled his attention she 
was saying—‘ It cannot be long; I feel in myself that the end is not 
far off. I should have killed myself long ago, but some one told me 
that if I did I should have to bear this fire in my heart for ever—hell- 
fire—that’s what it is that is really the matter with my heart. I am 
not mad yet,’ she said, lifting up her restless eyes to Mr. Montizam- 
bart’s—they glittered in the gathering twilight. ‘You would say 
that what I feel is only remorse—but remorse is hell-fire—there needs 
no other. O my God! there needs no other.’ ” 
This outburst comes not far from the beginning of the first 
volume, and as the story proceeds the horror grows and deepens, 
until it culminates in the terrible chapter in which the wretched 
woman confesses the one sin known only to herself,—that the 
fatal dose of laudanum which brought death to her father had 
been administered by her own hand. True, she had not intended 
his death; she had only thought of putting him into a sleep 
which would secure safety for her flight; but not the less does 
she feel that she has upon her soul the guilt of murder. It is 
all too terrible for art. In the presence of such a lost, despairing 
spirit, we cannot say, even as we can in the prison with Hetty 
Sorrel, “ It is good to be here.” One such revelation—two such 
revelations—of a soul’s remorseful agony as that which we have 
quoted might be ethically bracing and sanative; but when they 
are repeated and repeated, and when the remorse that kills 
never develops into the repentance that saves, we are not 
braced, we are only harrowed in vain. 

We have, however, made a sufficiently lengthy protest against 
what we must regard as an unhappy choice of subject on the 
part of Miss Hoppus, and with the last sentence of that 
protest our complaints come to an end. Both from what we 
have said and from what we have quoted, readers will infer—and 
infer justly—that there is something really remarkable both in 
the imaginative grasp and in the literary skill of this book, 
which no man or woman who has once read it with attention is 
ever likely to forget. Even one or two of the scenes in which 
Miss Montizambart is the central figure are not wholly painful— 
the chapter, for example, in which Lucy Wildsmith reads to 
her from The White Doe of Rylstone is full of tender, pathetic 
grace—and. when we escape from her sombre presence, we 
always find ourselves in pleasant places and in the company of 
sweet and simple and innocent natures. Lucy is a winning 
and loveable girl; indeed, all the Wildsmiths, down to 
the tiniest of them, have something of the charm of hedge 
and field-flowers ; while the portrait of Oliver Montizambart, 
though so unpretentious that careless readers may see little 
in it, is painted with such skill and delicacy, that it is 
hardly exaggeration to speak of it as a masterpiece. We 
have said that Miss Hoppus does not make her readers 
laugh, and this is quite true; but the book is not devoid of 
pleasant touches of quiet humour that call up a slow, kindly 
smile. Indeed, in everything but its theme Miss Montizambart 
is altogether praiseworthy,—powerfully conceived, artistically 
planned, admirably written, and, from any point of view save 
that which we have been compelled to take, altogether void 
of offence. After what we have already written, to say less 
than this would be to fail in justice to a novel which is as 
able as it is painful. 


A DICTIONARY OF ISLAM.* 
Or the hundred and seventy-five millions of Muslims that 
according to Mr. Blunt, constitute the population of Islam, 
nearly fifty millions acknowledge the authority or influence of 
this country. Yet Islam is known to a few specialists only, 
and even these are interested rather in the literature of Arabic- 
using peoples than in the creeds and traditions which govern 
the action of so important a section of the human race. 
Perhaps the reason of this indifference may be traced in some 


* A Dictionary of Islam, By Thomas Patrick Hughes, B.D. With numerous 
Illustrations. London: Allen and Co, 1885. 
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measure to the paucity of the sources of information which are 
open to the reader, who would willingly learn the secrets of the 
ever-attractive East, but lacks either the time or the inclination 
to master one of the most difficult of Oriental languages. 
There are, it is true, bulky treatises enough, and lengthy 
translations to boot, which he might consult; but they are 
for the most part repellent, save to professed scholars. The 
theology of Islam has hitherto lain remoter from ordinary 
knowledge than the theology of Buddhism, despite its pre- 
eminent importance as a political factor throughout all 
Western and South-Western Asia and the adjacent tracts 
of Africa, and the enormous iaterest it possesses as a key 
to the solution of the Eastern Question. The work before 
us, the main feature of which is its theological copiousness, 
meets, therefore, a long-felt need; and so well has Mr. Hughes 
executed his difficult and important task, that he has eurned the 
gratitude equally of the politician, the missionary, the cultured 
reader, and—it may be fairly added—the Oriental scholar, to 
whom the Dictionary will render ample and various service. 

It is, however, not merely a political interest, which, after all, 
is of a transitory nature, that attaches to the work of the great 
prophet of the Koreish. Islam is one of the strangest facts in 
the history of man; under some aspects, stranger even than 
Christianity itself. Christendom only partially acknowledges 
the influence of Christianity. The civilisation of Christendom 
is not Christian but Roman in origin ; its science and literature 
are Greek, its social systems mainly feudal and Teutonic. But 
the religion and civilisation of Islam are one; the Koran is the 
standard of its literature; and the Muslim desires no further 
explanation of the mysteries of man and Nature than what 
is given in the book dictated by God’s own angel, and in 
the traditions of its early commentators. No other faith has 
ever succeeded in so perfectly interweaving itself with the acts 
and needs of common life as well as with the requirements 
of the State, and it subsists from age to age without a 
friesthood and without a church. The Muslim holds imme- 
diate communion with Allah, and the imam, aided by no ritual, 
simply leads the prayers of the assembled fathful, and declares, 
theologian-wise, not the will or mercy of God, but the meaning 
and application of his revealed Word. Islam is not an attrac- 
tive faith; to the conquered it contemptuously offers life and 
liberty upon the payment of tribute, enforcing a mutual tolerance 
among the varieties of unbelievers which they have always 
bitterly resented. The very opposite of Buddhism, it originally 
made its way by the sword, and by the sword achieved per- 
manent results. Yet it has shown none of the exclusiveness of 
Judaism, and has welcomed, though without warmth, every race 
that has chosen to embrace the faith, Its founder was the faith 
incarnate, strong-willed and visionary, self-controlled and volup- 
tuous, peopling the universe with spiritual beings, yet enduing 
them with merely earthly attributes and passions. Islam, lastly, 
was no development of an older faith, but a totally new religion 
(if the continued worship of the Caaba be excepted), founded 
upon a stern monotheism from which it has never deviated. 
From this monotheism all the articles of the creed of Islam are 
deducible; its theology is simply the amplification of this creed, 
begun by Mahomet himself, and carried to extraordinary lengths 
by his disciples and the doctors who succeeded them, many of 
whom had Greek blood in their veins, and were adepts in the 
Jater Greek philosophy. 

The biographical portion of the Dictionary consists for the 
most part of excerpts from Slane’s translation of the great 
work of Ibn Khallikan, and many of the descriptions of 
Maslim manners and customs are taken from Lane, Palgrave, 
and other European, rather than Muslim, writers. Of Mahomet 
himself a very full and impartial account is given, the interest 
of which is greatly heightened by a series of extracts from the 
works of various Oriental scholars bearing on his life and char- 
acter, and by a summary of the Muslim traditions relating to 
his personal appearance and habits. Bat, as we have already 
said, the principal value of this carefully executed survey of 
Islam attaches to the theological articles it contains. It is, 
however, obviously impossible to do more than notice briefly a 
few of the most important among them. 

None is more so than the article dealing, with all needful 
amplitude and impartiality, with the God of Islam. Itis curious 
that nearly all the ninety-nine names of Allah refer to his 
government of men, and only some half-dozen of them, which 
may be regarded as variants of the name al-Khalig, or the 
Creator, to his cosmical supremacy. The account of the Creation, 











indeed, given in the Koran is merely an awkward, hearsay 
summary of the magnificent “ proem” recently so acutely dig. 
cussed. But the Traditions tell us that the earth was created 
on Saturday, the hills on Sunday, the trees on Monday, 
‘unpleasant things” on Tuesday, the light on Wednesday, the 
beasts on Thursday, and Adam at the hour of afternoon prayers 
on Friday,—a description which reads almost like a barlesque 
of the Pentateuchal story. Of Allah, however, a magnificent 
conception was formed by the collectors of the Traditions; an 
anthropomorphic one, it is true, but in a high spiritual sense 
that does not sacrifice majesty to definiteness. The power, 
rather than the goodness, of God is insisted upon, and this ig 
the characteristic and fundamental attitude of Muslim theology, 
which does not venture to ascribe any moral quality whatever 
to the will of God. It is sufficient for man to know that will 
and obey it; it is not necessary that he should understand it, 
and to pass judgment upon it is an impiety. 

Mahomet’s monotheistic fervour was born, doubtless, of hig 
intercourse with the Jews, and perhaps increased by the spectacle 
of the contemporary Eastern Church lost in interminable Trini- 
tarian polemics. How he got hold of the notion that the Virgin 
was regarded by Christians as one of the Persons of the Trinity, 
it is impossible to discover; but the doctrine that the relation 
of the Father to the Son was of a carnal nature, too often formed 
the theme of the stormy discussions that rent the Christian 
Churches of the East up to the time of the great schism. It was 
the Trinitarian doctrine thus mwisapprehended and debased that 
repelled the founder of Islam, who, had fortune brought him into 
contact with a better form of Christianity than he had the oppor- 
tunity of knowing, might have become a pillar of early Christen- 
dom. It is certain that Mahomet regarded Christianity with 
no unkindly sentiment. The Jews he came to hate, as they have 
usually been hated, as irreconcileables; but the Koran is full of 
expressions favourable to the followers of the Nazarene. “ Of all 
men,” the prophet is told (Surah, v. 85), ‘* thou wilt certainly find 
the Jews ...... to be the most intense in hatred of those who 
believe; and thou shalt certainly find those to be nearest in 
affection to them who say, ‘ We are Christians,’ and who have 
priests and monks, and are not proud.” While the Koran, 
again, reproaches Moses with his murder of the Egyptian, and 
Abraham with his three lies, neither the Scripture nor the 
Traditions of Islam, though admitting the imperfection of 
Mahomet, breathe a word against the sinlessness of Christ. It was 
not, indeed, until the Crusades threw bigotry into the quarrel 
that the relations between Muslims and Christians became 
embittered, despite their almost constant wars, as is abundantly 
clear from the tone of the most elaborate and most interesting 
of the tales collected in the Alf laylat wa laylat,—one of the 
many which Mr. Lane, for reasons not wholly sufficient, left 
untranslated. 

Throughout the East, modes of spiritual asceticism, identical 
in essence under diversity of forms, have from very early times 
drawn the subtler and nobler souls from the sensual religions 
and commonplace philosophies accepted by the multitude. Thus, 
Taoism was a revolt from the moralities that culminated in the 
comfortable worldliness of Confucius, Buddhism expressed the 
loathing of a lofty mind for Brahmanic grossness, and Sufiism 
breathed spirituality into the stern and frigid formulism of Islam 
almost from the moment of its promulgation. A few centuries 
later, Nanak, an uneducated Hindoo, born near Lahore in 1469, 
founded the religion still professed by the Sikhs. An excellent 
account of Sufiism is given by Mr. Hughes, and an original and 
exhaustive essay on Sikhism is contributed by a well-known 
scholar, Mr. Frederic Pincott. Sikhism may be defined as 
Sufiism with a strong infusion of Buddhism, the traces of which 
have never been obliterated in the Punjaub. Of both systems 
the doctrine may be said to have three stages in view,— 
renunciation of the world, contemplation of a wholly spiritual 
God devoid of every vestige of anthropomorphism, absorption 
of the soul into the essence of an iueffuble Deity. But 
it would be unjust to attempt any presentment here of 
these scholarly and striking essays. Sufiism produced such 
poets as Hafiz and Firdusi, and is still a moving force in 
Islam; while the life of the first of the Gurus, given in ample 
detail by Mr. Pincott, is a noble and touching record of an 
earnest soul struggling towards the light. On these grounds 
alone, Sufiism and Sikhism deserve an attentive study, which 
should be completed by a perusal of the articles on the Faqirs, 
or Darwishes, and their Zikr, or Memorial Dances, so often 
witnessed by tourists without the least notion of their signifi- 
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cance. Among the many other excellent articles contained in 
this volume, the one dealing with the Koran merits a special 
mention. Its main feature is a capital summary of that extra- 
ordinary medley of good-sense and superstition, triviality and 
eloquence, cold formulism and enthusiasm, legal rules and 
travestied Judaic and Christian traditions, opportunism and 
monotheistic principle; to which Mr. Hughes has wisely added 
a review of the estimates formed by various Oriental scholars of 
the literary merits and moral value of the Gabrielic message. 
In connection with the article on the Koran should be read those 
on the Traditions, or Hadith, and on the life and work of the 
Prophet himself, subjects amply treated, but not too learnedly 
for the general reader. In the article on the Khalifate, the 
important conclusion is arrived at that the Sultan of Turkey is 
a mere usurper when he styles himself the Commander of the 
Faithful and the Head of Islam, titles which became extinct 
with the Abbasid dynasty. Dr. Steingass’s contribution on 
Arabic writing is also well worthy of attention ; and the articles 
on women, conversation, Da’wah, philosophy, marriage, and 
slavery, afford a vivid picture of the mental and social life of 
Islam. The volume, in fine, is one which no library with any 
pretensions to completeness should lack, and is a veritable mine 
cof information on all subjects connected with Islam, its founders 
and followers. 


THE STORY OF THE HEAVENS.* 

Tue functions of acquiring new knowledge and of spreading 
old are, unluckily for the progress of science, rarely con- 
centrated in the same individual. On the one side, we find the 
investigator and the researcher pursuing their abstract specula- 
tions or delicate experiments quite unknown to the crowd; on 
the other, there is the populariser of science, the distributor of the 
facts ascertained by the real student of science. Like all middle- 
men, this populariser is alternately a social blessing and a social 
nuisance. Sometimes he sncceeds in grasping the true value of 
scientific work, and in producing a like understanding in his 
auditors. More often, however, like the rural priest of a great 
faith, he but dimly grasps the principles he would teach to 
others; he becomes dogmatic, obscure, a centre of intolerance. 
Hence it is that when the man of science steps from his study 
to teach upon the market-place, we hail his appearance with 
gratitude. We expect to find a strength, a modesty, and a 
clearness of exposition of which the populariser knows little, for 
he has not in like manner been brought face to face with the 
mysteries of Nature and the limits of human knowledge. There 
have been great men of science who have spoken to and been 
understood of the people. Not to mention that Englishman 
who has. stamped science in the nineteenth century, as Newton 
did in the seventeenth, we may still note two workers in the very 
field of Professor Ball’s book,—the Herschels. Sir John Herschel’s 
Outlines of Astronomy will be the book which will rise first in the 
reader’s thoughts as he takes up The Story of the Heavens. A 
new edition of the Outlines brought up to date by a first-class 
astronomer, would be indeed a welcomed gift; and something of 
this sort we naturally expected in The Story of the Heavens. 
Professor Ball has won such a reputation for himself within the 
ranks of science—some of his work, like The Theory of Screws, 
is so excellent—that we must confess to a feeling of great dis- 
appointment arising from the perusal of his recent contribution 
to popular science. It seems to us wanting in grace of diction, 
frequently insufficient, and occasionally inaccurate. There are, 
indeed, interesting matters noticed in the Story, and some very 
charming pictures, which will not be found in the Outlines ; 
still, in our judgment, the two books are not comparable, and 
we believe that for popular instruction the older book will not 
yet be displaced. 

The scientific writer, whether he be popular or not, must be 
terse in expression, guarded in statement, and clear in exposi- 
tion. In all these matters, Herschel is unequalled, but we 
venture to think Professor Ball leaves much to be desired. The 
reader will be struck on the very opening pages at the almost 
anthropomorphical nature with which Professor Ball endows the 
planetary and stellar bodies; the copiousness of adjectival 
superfluities is indeed painful to a scientific mind. Thus, the earth 
is seen “ to play a dignified though still subordinate part,” it 
also “devours an incredible host” of meteors, which in 
their turn have “an anxiety to strike it.” Meanwhile, “the 
great sun himself does not disdain to accept their control,” 
—an expression which is not only anthropomorphic, but 
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obscure. Further, the ocean is described as “ trackless,”’ 
stars as “twinkling,” the moon almost invariably as 
“beautiful” or “mighty ;” Mercury is “shy but beautifal,” 
Venus is a “beauteous” or “lovely orb,” “ twin-sister to the 
earth,” while distances and speeds are generally “appalling,” 
“stupendous,” or “ sublime.”’ Perhaps the height of this graceless 
diction is reached on p. 431, where a comet is spoken ot as “ in 
the full flush of its perihelion swoop.” This strikes us as a “ mere 
explosive outburst of vigour” on Professor Ball’s part, rather 
than on that of the comet. To lay continual stress on the 
immensity of planetary and stellar distances, has, indeed, some- 
thing of vulgarity init. It is really only astonishment at the 
smallness of our own yard-measure ; there is as much mystery in 
the infinitely small as in the infinitely great, and the astonish- 
ment of the scientific mind would be great, we judge, were it 
indeed able to measure the distance between itself and the 
limit of the universe, whether upwards or downwards in 
the scale of size. Why excite a false sense of immensity 
in the popular mind by pointing to the hugeness of the 
stellar system? We know far more of it than we do of 
the constitution of an atom. For aught we know, the atom 
may be a stellar universe to other life, or our universe an 
atom to a third phase of being. The mechanism is wondrous, 
but size is merely a question of our own measuring-rod. The 
atoms in a cubic foot of matter may be more numerous than all 
the stars ever seen by man, and their motions cannot be a whit 
less complex. In every phase of nature there is a mystery 
which surpasses the grasp of human sense, and a simple 
description of our knowledge and of our ignorance is more 
calculated to inspire reverence and incite investigation than any 
amount of verbal astonishment. We believe, indeed, that we 
have the more right to criticise Professor Ball in this respect 
because he has shown, when writing of the discoveries of 
Herschel and Le Verrier (pp. 259 and 289), that he can use simple 
language with genuine effect. 


Passing to the second matter of insufficiency, we must first 
draw attention to a singular, almost unaccountable, omission in 
the fifth chapter, entitled “ The Law of Gravitation.” Here we 
find no clear and definite statement of the part played by mass. 
“The law of Nature,” writes our author, “ stated in its simplest 
form, asserts that the intensity of gravity varies inversely as 
the square of the distance.” The reader is left to grasp the 
variation according to the product of the masses, as best he may, 
from the very insufficient wording of the first paragraph on 
p- 107. When he reaches p. 477 he will find what will appear 
to him, if uninitiated, a new version of the law of gravitation. 
But mass seems to be a subject upon which the author has 
made up his mind that the reader requires no enlightenment. 
This is especially noticeable in what we find said of the weight 
of the planets. “It would take more than eighty globes, each 
as ponderous as the moon, to weigh down the earth.” ‘“ Were 
the sun placed in one pan of a mighty weighing-balance, and 
were 300,000 bodies as heavy as our earth placed in the other, 
the sun will still turn the scale.’ The reader, who learns in 
Chapter v. that weight is due to gravitation, and that gravita- 
tion varies as the inverse square of the distance, may well wonder 
what body is to produce the weight in this case, and how it can 
possibly produce it. The fact is, we cannot speak of the weight 
of a planet instead of its mass, unless we suppose it concen- 
trated into a particle and placed at the surface of some attracting 
body, in which case there would be no occasion for the “ mighty 
weighing-balance.” This is perfectly well known to the writer, 
bat we doubt whether the lay mind will hit upon the idea, by no 
means an easy one, that the sun must be concentrated into a 
particle if the sentence is to have any meaning. We trust that 
if u second edition of this work is called for, Professor Ball will 
introduce some more lucid discussion of mass, and of what is to 
be understood by the “ weight of a planet.” 


We have, indeed, several other, and by no means unnecessary 
criticisms to make on this chapter on gravitation. The author 
here, as elsewhere in his work, makes very definite statements, 
which he afterwards finds it necessary to modify. We doubt 
whether this brings home very clearly to the reader the real 
complexity of the planetary laws. On p. 103 we are told that 
‘the earth is just as far from the sun as ever it was,” but later on 
the reader will learn that—to say nothing of any nebular hypo- 
thesis—the tides may have made some small change in the 
distance. Again, in the statement of Kepler’s laws the dis- 
tinction in character between the first two and the third is not 
fully brought out; the reader is told of “ their absolute truthful- 
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ness.” ‘The first two may be absolutely true if we neglect the 
disturbing function of planets other than the one considered; 
but the third is only an approximation, for we neglect the mass 
of the planet as compared with the mass of the sun. This may 
be allowable, but it alters the word “absolute” into “ very 
approximate.” Nay, even with regard to the statement of the 
first two laws, surely it is dangerous, without a word of qualifica- 
tion, to assert that each planet “ confines its movements to one 
plane,” when that statement must eventually be modified. In- 
sufficient statements, however, are not confined to the chapter 
on gravitation. As another example, we may quote the fol- 
lowing :— 

“Take, for instance, the giant planet, Jupiter. In one second he 

moves around the sun through a certain angle. If we multiply the 
mass of Jupiter by that angle, and if we then multiply the product 
by the square of the distance from Jupiter to the sun, we obtain a 
certain definite amount. A mathematician calls this quantity the 
‘ orbital’ moment of momentum of Jupiter.” 
Now, it is quite certain that, whatever the practical astronomer 
may do, an accurate mathematician would not thus define the 
moment of momentum; and further, that even to render the 
sentence intelligible, there ought to be a reference to Kepler’s 
second law. 

As a final example of insufficiency, we may draw attention to 
the use of the word “hyperbolic” on p. 364. The reader has 
been told what parabolic and elliptic orbits are, but he is left to 
discover as best he may what this third class may be. 

Lastly, we have to touch upon what we are compelled to 
describe as inaccurate statements. Take for example that on 
p. 115:— 

“The average of all the distances is termed the mean distance. 

The simplest way of finding the mean distance is to add the greatest 
distance to the least distance, and take half the sum.” 
The same statement is repeated in other words on p. 280. But 
when the reader comes to apply this rule to the mean distances 
of Saturn, Neptune, and the Earth given in the Appendix, he 
will find that it only holds approximately. The statement is, 
in fact, only true when we neglect the square of the eccentricity 
of the orbit, and is calculated to puzzle the reader who turns to 
Professor Ball’s numbers. What, too, is the lay mind to make 
out of such contradictory statements as the following P— 

“ Every body in the universe attracts every other body.” (p. 102.) 
And then, speaking of a shoal of meteors :— 

“ Bach one pursues its own ellipse in complete independence of its 

neighbours.” (p. 336.) ‘Each meteor of the shoal moves in its own 
ellipse around the sun, and is quite independent of the rest of these 
bodies.” (p. 341.) 
Surely such statements as the latter require at least a few 
words of caution; the effect of one meteor on another may not 
be sensible, but it still exists; and is Professor Ball quite sure 
that the effect of the whole shoal upon one of its members is 
necessarily totally insensible ? 

Nor, again, if we do agree with the author that the aberration 
of light does not give us “ a perfectly unimpeachable method ” 
of determining the sun’s parallax, can we fully appreciate what 
he means when he states that— 

‘A perfect method must be based on the operations of mere sur- 
veying, and ought not to involve recondite physical considerations.” 
We hardly know why the phenomenon of aberration is pecu- 
liarly recondite; but if it be, the astronomer is surely not limited 
to those methods of research which can be explained in the 
nursery. ‘This is as hard upon the astronomer as Professor 
Ball is upon his lay reader, when he describes the apparent 
retrograde movement of Mars (p. 184), and merely passes over 
this “extraordinary evolution” with the remark that “This 
circumstance will not embarrass the geometer!”” The lay reader 
will hardly be satisfied with the fact that the geometer is not 
embarrassed, and may, perhaps, seek for a simple explanation of 
the phenomenon elsewhere. 

We have said sufficient to prove that The Story of the Heavens 
is a disappointing book, not wholly worthy of the high reputation 
of its author. There are, of course, parts of it well and interest- 
ingly written,—for example, the chapter on “Comets;” but 
even here there is a want of suggestiveness; there is a statement 
of fact and of theory, but nothing which raises of necessity new 
ideas in the mind of the reader. We feel in the presence of a 
well-informed, possibly experienced astronomer, but we are not 
led away by the enthusiasm of a devotee of the science. In 
short, we must confess to having received more pleasure from 
Professor Ball’s excellent pictures of sun, moon, and planets 
than from his text ; but this, indeed, is a pleasure which no one 
should lightly forego. 
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*,* In the article on “ Pindar” which appeared in our impression 

of May 8th, Professor Gildersleeve is consistently miscalled Professor 

Gilderstene. We regret the error very much, although it is evident 

that the article was a study of Pindar, and not of the work taken ag 
the occasion for that study. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Japanese. Homes and their Surroundings. By Edward S. Morse, 
(Sampson Lowand Co.)—The author of this admirably illustrated book 
was for some time Professor of Zoology in the University of Tokio, and 
appears to have devoted his spare time to the study of Japanege 
domestic architecture. Another Tokio Professor, Mr. John Milne, 
tells us that earthquakes are of daily occurrence in Japan; and ing 
country so disturbed it is hardly likely that the art of architecture 
should attain any high degree of development. The stone-faced 
embankments of the shiro, or feudal castles, the great portals and 
the curious arrow and watchtowers of these fast-vanishing strong. 
holds of the ancient daimios, are often grand and imposing structures; 
but the type of the Japanese domestic edifice is simply a rectangular 
wooden box, divided into two or more chambers by sliding partitions 
of wood and paper. Cupboards, recesses, daises, and outhouses were 
gradually added, but there are neither windows nor doors, and at 
night the whole is hermetically sealed up by wooden shutters out- 
side, and paper-paned slides within. The ceilings are low, in the better 
houses there is an upper story, and the whole is enclosed in a pali- 
saded compound, part of which consists of a garden, which is in effect 
a miniature “Sanshui”’ (hill and water), or Chinese landscape, with 
a Fuji or two, a dwarf forest, a pond of gold and silver fish, a rivulet, 
a little bridge, stone lanterns, big stones, waterworn or otherwise 
curiously shaped, to represent precipices, interspersed with clumps of 
chrysantLemums, primulas, euonymus, andromeda, and other flowers 
and evergreen shrubs. Within, the woodwork is unpainted, and asa 
rule unvarnished, but variously yet soberly decorated with geometrical, 
scroll, figure, or flower work, carved, lacquered, or otherwise executed. 
There is no furniture, there are no chairs, tables, or bedsteads, nothing 
beyond a vase or two containing a flowering branch, and a stand, 
perhaps, for holding swords. In few houses are portiéres, hangings, 
curtains, or draperies of any kind met with, and the floor is covered 
with thick matting, which looks very nice and clean, but is often ful} 
of live and dead dirt. All this excites Mr. Morse’s almost unqualified 
admiration, and at every third page he nearly launches forth bitter 
invectives against Westerns generally, and Englishmen in particular, 
merely because they do not share it. He is not, however, altogether 
without reason; the spacious, unencumbered, soberly and chastely 
decorated apartments of a Japanese house do contrast most favour- 
ably with our own stuffy, over-ornamented rooms, crowded with bulky 
furniture, hung with dust-trapping draperies, and filled, like an old 
curiosity shop, with art-objects too often mere shams, and at best 
meaningless in their collocation, and bewildering in their multitude 
and variety. In some London houses, it must be as distressing to live 
day after day as it would be to pass one’s life in a museum of curios, 
while in many New York brown-stone “ edifices,” life must be almost 
maddening. The book gives a faithful and minute account of the 
home surroundings of the fairly well-to-do Japanese, who are not yet 
too thoroughly seiyé-ised (Westernised). The style is easy, and the 
author knows his subject, while his enthusiasm proves his sincerity 
and enlists the sympathies of the reader. Above all, the illustrations, 
which are the author’s own, are not only accurate portraitures of the 
ins and outs, quaint corners, and novel arrangements of a Japanese 
interior, bat are really beautiful specimens of xylography, and the 
general get-up of the volume is in full keeping with its subject. 

No Saint. By Adeline Sergeant. 2 vols. (Bentley.)—This is 
not merely by far the best novel Miss Sergeant has produced, but 
merits a markedly high place among the novels of the season. The 
style is unstrained, and the story is told with equal ease and vigour, 
interesting the reader from first to last without the aid of sensational 
incident or literary artifice. Man’s direct struggle is often with 
himself, rather than with external circumstance, and when Paul 
Hernshaw, having served his sentence in gaol, after killing his 
brother by an angry blow given under terrible provocation, returned 
to his native Lincolnshire village, he found it easier to bear the 
taunts and sneers of his former friends than the reproaches of 
his own conscience. But it was not until, under the chance 
sway of a child, he joined a_ revivalist service, that he 
understood how well-founded those reproaches, to which he had 
long hardened his heart, were, and knew what path of repent- 
ance and atonement to follow. ‘No saint,” in truth, had he been 
up to that moment; but from it, for a period at least, he was as 
much a saint as a man may be on this earth. And if finally, at the 
parting of the ways, he chose the easier one, this only proves that 
even saints are human. At all events, Paul Hernshaw earned his 
rest. The power and pathos with which his blind and passionate 
strivings to emerge from the darkness of his own soul are recorded, 
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lift the book high above the _level of the ordinary novel. The 
description, indeed, of the revivalist service at which Paul found 
freedom is worthy of the pen of George Eliot. The other 
characters in the story are cleverly drawn, and Lincolnshire 
ways and scenes are faithfully and vividly portrayed. Of 
the society of the small country town which was the scene 
of Paul Hernshaw’s bitter but not unrewarded expiation of 
his crime, Miss Sergeant gives many picturesque glimpses. The 
Church and Nonconformist elements that make up the respectability 
of such a society are, in especial, contrasted with no little skill and 
insight, and with not less fairness and good taste; while some of the 
Dissenting portraits are admirable studies from life. The book may 
be cordially recommended, even to fastidious readers uf fiction. 

The Mill Mystery. By Anna Katherine Green. (Routledge and 
Sons.) Investigators of mysteries and solvers of enigmas may find 
ample scope for their ingenuity in searching out the causes of the 
present deluge of cheap sensational fiction. A publisher has lately 
informed the world, through the columns of a contemporary, that 
not more than one novel in a dozen pays the cost of its production. 
As publisbers are generally shrewd men of business, with a decided 
objection to losing money, we can only conclude that the profits on 
the one are more than enough to recoup the losses on the remainder. 
The hope of winning a single prize is set against the certainty of 
drawing many blanks. But surely publishers might be content with 
home productions, and refrain from glutting the English market with 
the horrorsof American anthors! Miss Green (or is it Mrs. ?) whose 
“Leavenworth Case” has made her famous, is a sort of female 
Gaboriau. Murder is the motif of her stories, and most of her char- 
acters are monsters of iniquity. Yet she writes with power, describes 
incident vividly, can contrive a complicated plot, and tell, with 
great effect, a blood-curdling tale. But when this is said, all is said. 
Nothing can be more wildly improbable than her incidents, or less 
true to Nature than her characters; the gloom of her pages is un- 
relieved by a single flash of hamonr, and though the language in which 
she writes may be very good American, it is certainly very indifferent 
English. She affects a style which she probably considers picturesque, 
but which often borders on the grotesque. Her puppets are always 
doing the most wonderful things ; they ‘‘spring like panthers ;”’ their 
eyes “ emit strange and fitful sparks,” or ‘‘ flashing wide open,” give 
a glance “which cuts like a knife.’ Sometimes they burn like 
a thread of light, and one young woman has the strange habit 
of “hissing between her set teeth.’’ But the heroine is so super- 
finely proper and morbidly delicate, that she objects to describe her- 
self as a woman, and speaks of “ the instincts of her ladyhood.” If 
Miss Green were under the painful necessity of quoting the passage, 
“ Man that is born of woman,” she would probably euphemise it into, 
“Gentleman that is born of lady.’’ These, however, are peculiarities 
which devourers of horrors will doubtless be quite willing to overlook, 
provided they get their fill of mystery and sensation ; and of mystery 
and sensation The Mill Mystery has more than enough to satisfy the 
most greedy appetite for literature of this class,—if literature it can 
be called. 

Mrs. Dorriman. By the Hon. Mrs. Henry Chetwynd. 3 vols. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—There is the same delicacy of touch and the 
same insight into character that we have seen before in Mrs. Chet- 
wynd’s work, Mrs. Dorriman is a true woman, by which we mean 
not an ideal woman, who, indeed, is seldom found, but typical both in 
her strength and in her weakness. The first impression that she gives 
is one of helplessness and irresolution ; when we know more about 
her, we see the solid strength of principle which only necessity cau 
bring to the light. But Mrs. Dorriman, though she gives a name to 
the book, is hardly the heroine of the tale. This is Margaret Rivers, 
the elder of two sisters with whom Mrs. Dorriman is brought into 
close contact. It is her love-story which makes the priccipal thread 
in the plot. The favourite complication of a compulsory marriage is 
resorted to, for Margaret marries a lunatic who is supposed to be 
wealthy, in order to rescue a guardian from money difficulties which 
do not really exist, and to provide for her sister a home which, 
after all, she is not permitted to give her. All this is not 
particularly well managed. Still, the heroine interests us; and 
when the true lover (parted from her, by the way, in the first 
instance by one of those misunderstandings which are, happily, 
less common in real life than in fiction) is made happy at last, every 
reader will be glad. Grace, the other sister, so called on the lucus a 
non principle, is skilfully pictured, and is allowed to improve as much 
and to be as happy as her nature allows. Mrs. Dorriman, too, 
marrying being the order of the day, repairs the ill-fortune of her 
first venture. Money affairs are set right, and a very pleasant novel 
has an appropriate ending. 


Biographical Dictionary of English Catholics. By Joseph Gillow. 
Vol. I. (Burns and Oates.) —This volume contains the biographies, 
A—C, The plan of the work, which includes a number of names 
quite undistinguished (many, for instance, not included in the very 
Wide scope of “The Dictionary of National Biography”), renders 
necessary a certain dryness of treatment. The notices have to be 








very brief, and are commonly somewhat bare of interesting detail. 
In the memoir of Bishop Gilbert Bourne (Bath and Wells, 1554-59), 
it would have been gracious to mention that the Bishop was saved 
from injury in the tumult at Paul’s Cross by the interposition of the 
Reformers Bradford and Rogers. His enforced residence, after his 
expulsion from his See, with the Bishop of Lincoln is not spoken of. 
Sir George Bowyer was not educated at Oxford, but had the honorary 
degrees of M.A. and D.C.L. bestowed upon him. Is there any reason 
for spelling the title of Dr. Richard Broughton’s book “ Monastichon 
Britannicum ?’’ Eccentricities of spelling were common enough, but 
this is a very curious one. Wecan hardly accept, without some reason, 
the statement that “ undeviating attachment to their Sovereign and 
his rightful heir” has ever been the distinguishing mark of Catholics.” 
Elizabeth is not considered to have been a “ rightful heir,” it must 
be supposed; for certainly “undeviating attachment” hardly de- 
scribes the relations of the Catholic body to her. Still, she was as 
rightfal an heir of Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Mary, as was 
William III. of James II., and George I. of Anne,—possibly a little 
more so. 


Religion in England, from 1800-1850: a History. By John 
Stoughton, D.D. 2 vols. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—This is a book 
which must be reviewed either at very considerable length or very 
briefly. To deal with it in detail would be to touch upon every con- 
troversy, theological and ecclesiastical, which has been carried on in 
England during the present century (for Dr. Stoughton supplements 
his “history ” of fifty years with a “ Postcript on Subsequent Events’? 
that carries it down to the present time). It has been the feeling 
that such was the only adequate treatment of Dr. Stoughton’s 
volumes that has made us postpone for so long our notice of them. 
We must be content, however, with the general acknowledgment of 
the industry which has been spent on gathering and dealing with 
materials, the skill with which they have been worked up into a 
literary form, and, above all, the spirit in which the writer has handled 
a number of very difficult subjects. To pass in review all the schools 
of thought that have flourished during the last eighty years, to weigh 
the character and abilities, the learning and the orthodoxy, of great 
thinkers and divines, to give an account of the internal history and 
external relations of the religious communions of England, is no 
light task, and Dr. Stoughton must be congratulated on having per- 
formed it, not only without offence, but with a general acceptance. 


Until the Day Breaks. By Emily Spender. 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—There is some power and not a little sadness about this 
story. Cecilia Tremayne has her love-story, and it ends in nothing. 
After living untouched to the age of thirty, though she is good and 
beautifal and has expectations, she loses her heart to an Irish patriot 
who is working out his sentence at Portland. But the Irish patriot, 
unlike Mr, D. C. Murray’s fortune-hunting hero, has no love but for 
his country. And she has her family story, and this is not less un- 
satisfactory. She is the daughter of a man of good family who has 
made a mésalliance, and has been brought up on the understanding, 
unknown to her, that she is to have nothing to do with her mother. 
But the mother turns up ; the daughter makes her choice for her, and 
against the uncle who has adopted her, and finds that she is not 
happy. And the end of it all is equally a failure. It was, perhaps, 
a happy delusion that she was dying for Ireland ; but it was certainly 
a delusion. It is quite true that all this well represents one phase of 
human life. There are people who, richly gifted, it would seem, by 
Nature and fortune, do yet fail throughout. But their lives do not 
make a story that is good to read, unless they are handled with more 
genius than Mrs. Spender, with all her ability, cancommand. This 
particular novel is not made more attractive just now by Mrs. 
Spender’s very fierce and, it seems to us, unreasoning partisanship. 


Darby and Joan. By ‘‘Rita.’’ 3 vols. (J. and R. Maxwell.)—The 
only character in this novel which gave us any pleasure in the reading 
is one which is not essential to the construction,—the blind girl, who 
receives the pet name of ‘“‘Darby.’ As for the story itself, cleverly 
written as it is, it produced not a little weariness, with something 
not very far removed from disgust. The rivalry between an uncle 
and a nephew; the preference given to the former, because he can 
relieve the necessities of the heroine’s father; the struggle in the 
wife’s mind between the duty which she owes to her husband and 
the feeling which she still cherishes for her lover; the complications 
which follow, or seem likely to follow, these divided motives,—these 
are materials out of which “ Rita” makes her story,—a story not worth 
the trouble which has been spent upon it. “ Darby,” throughout the 
book, is, as we have said, a redeeming feature, as are also the young 
brothers of whom we are allowed to see something in the first volume. 
A Life’s Mistake, by Mrs. H. Lovett-Cameron, 2 vols. (Ward and 
Downey), is constructed on somewhat similar lines. Here also there 
is an indigent father, a daughter who has to choose between the 
middle-aged creditor whom she does not love, and the attractive but 
penniless young sailor whom she does, and, of course, after-marriage 
complications. Happily, however, as we find prefaced in some old 
dramas, ‘‘all the characters are good.” The young lover, too, is 
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gifted with a happy elasticity of heart, and takes up a new love with 
admirable promptitude. The wife gets into trouble without much 
necessity. That common deus ex machin4d of perplexed novelists, a 
railway accident, is called in; as there is no guilt to punish, but only 
misapprehension to remove, it inflicts not death, but injury, and a 
“life’s mistake ’”’ is found to have been nothing of the kind. 


Booxs Receivep.—A new edition of Mrs. Ewing’s We and the 
World. (Bell and Sons.)—— The Valua‘ion of Property, by W. Munro, 
M.A.—British Fungi, by the Rev. J. Stevenson, Vol. I., “‘ Agaricus- 
Bolbitius.”? (Blackwood and Sons.)——Tauler’s Following of Christ, 
translated by J. R. Morell. (Burns avd Oates.)——The Theory of 
Bimetallism, by D. Barbour. (Cassell and Co.) ——Common Accidents, 
and How to Treat Them, by Dr. A. Wilson. (Chatto and Windus.) -—— 
Church-Building, by F.J. Parker. (Cupples, Upham, and Co., Boston, 
U.S.A.) The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, two lectures on an 
ancient Church manual discovered at Constantinople, by the Rev. C. 
Taylor, D.D. (Deighton, Bell, and Co.) Journal of a Visit to England 
in 1883, by Bhagvat Sinh Jee. (Education Society’s Press, Byculla.) 
A second edition of The Silver Question and the Gold Question, by 
R. Barclay. (Effingham Wilson.) Hind and Britannia, by Ichharam 
Suryaram Desai. (Gujarati Printing Press, Bombay.)——The Ceylon 
Handbook and Directory for 1885 86, compiled and edited by A. M. 
and J. Ferguson. (Haddon and Co.)——The Book of Common Prayer, 
illustrated with photographs, clearly printed, and neatly bound. 
(Hatchards.) ——Hazell’s Annual Cyclopedia, edited by E. D. Price, 
and revised to the end of March, 1886; a handy and useful 
work of reference. (Hazell, Watson, and Viney; and Hodder and 
Stoughton.) A second edition of Moxon’s English Practical Bank- 
ing. (J. Heywood, Manchester.) The Congregational Psalmist 
Hymnal. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Discarded Silver, a plan for 
its use as money, by C. Daniell.—Troilus and Cresida, Corio- 
lanus, and Titus Andronicus, being Volume VIII. of a new 
edition of ‘ Shakspere’s Works.” (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.)——A second and revised edition of the List of University 
Evhibitioners of Christ's Hospital, 1566-1885, by A. W. Lockhart. 
Volume II. of the fourth edition of Macleod’s Theory and Practice of 
Banking.—Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, Volume III., 
Part 2, of the new series.—The Friendly Society Movement, by Rev. J- 
F. Wilkinson, M.A.—Parts 1 and 2 of The Rotifera, or Wheel-Animal- 
cules, by C. T. Hudsonand P. H. Gosse. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) 
What does History Teach ? Two Edinburgh Lectures by J. Stuart 
Blackie.—A new edition of Fellowship, letters addressed to female 
mourners. (Macmillan and Co.) King John, edited by W. Aldis 
Wright, M.A., an addition to the “ Select Plays of Shakspeare ” series. 
(Oxford Clarendon Press.) ——Shakspere’s Sonnets, a fac-simile in 
photo-lithography of the first quarto edition, with an Introduction by 
T. Tyler, M.A. (C. Praetorius.)——Whitefield Anecdotes, by Dr: 
Macaulay. (Religious Tract Society.) ——Volume II. of Parodies, col- 
lected and annotated by W. Hamilton. (Reeves and Turner.) A new 
and cheaper edition of The Fern World, by F. G. Heath. (Sampson 
Low and Co.) ——A third edition of Skey’s Thoughts for Mourners.— 
The Seven Last Words, a course of meditations, by the Rev. T. B. 
Dover, M.A. (Skeffington and Son.) ——The Official Year- Book of the 
Church of England for 1886. (S.P.C.K.)——-A second edition of 
Laurence’s Precedents of Deeds of Arrangement between Debtors and 
their Creditors. (Stevens and Sons.) English Coins and Tokens, by 
L. Jewitt and B. V. Head.—History of the German Language, by H. 
A. Strong, M.A., and Kuno Meyer, Ph.D.—An Analysis and Study of 
the Leading Characters of Hamlet, by ‘‘ Oxon.”—Sea-weeds, Shells, 
and Fossils, by P. Gray and B. B. Woodward. (Swan Sonnenschein, 
Le Bas, and Lowrey.) The Victorian Year-Book for 1884-85, by 
H. H. Hayter.—Shakespeare’s Cymbeline, the text revised and anno- 
tated by C. M. Ingleby, LL.D. (Triibner and Co.) A revised 
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edition of The Fables of Pilpay, an addition to the ‘“‘ Chandog Classiog 
series. (Warne and Co.)——Canadian Economics, a series of Papers 
prepared for reading before the Economical Section of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, at its meeting in Montrea} 
in 1884. (Williams and Norgate.) 
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NEW NOVEL.—Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


WALTER ELLITHORNE, 
By HOLM SWETE. 


London: WYMAN and SONS, 75 Great Queen Street, W.C.; 
and at all Libraries. 


AVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


An EXAMINATION will be HELD at the COLLEGE on AUGUST 4th, 5th, 
and 6th, 1886, for the award of TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of £30 each, 
tenable for three years, offered by the Clothworkers’ Company, and by G, E. 
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> Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 
ine Art Catalogue, Pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 





TH E GREAT BOOK. 





Professor Max Muttzr says of Sheldon’s 
‘* Salammbé : ’’—*‘ It reads 
I wish it the great success 


Translation of 
extremely well. 
it deserves.” 


THE POPULAR VERDICT. 
FIRST EDITION OF 7,000 NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND EDITION NOW IN THE PRESS. 


This, the ORIGINAL and ONLY AUTHORISED TRANSLATION,—the result 
of several years’ labour,—has received the unqualified praise of the highest 
authorities in the land. 


Authorised, September, 1885; Announced, October, 1885 ; Published, March, 1886. 
“No novel ever issued probably had such universal and such sudden effect.” — 


Standard. 
ROYALTY PAID TO FLAUBERT’S HEIR. 
B: ware of Piratical Editions!!! 





To be had of all Libraries and Booksellers, price 63. 


SAXON and CO., 23 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


FROEBEL SOCIETY PRIZE ESSAY. 


The FROEBEL SOCIETY offers PRIZES to the amount of TWENTY 
GUINEAS for the BEST ESSAYS on the following subject :— 


‘“HOW FROEBELIAN PRINCIPLES & METHODS 
MAY BEST BE 
CARRIED OUT IN THE SCHOOL.” 


The Essays for competition must be sent in not later than December Ist, 
addressed,—‘‘ Froebel Secretary, Office of Journal of Education, 86 Fleet Street, 
E.C.” Each Essay must bear a motto, the real name of the writer being enclosed 
in a separate sealed envelope. The Judges will be the Rev. R. H. Qu’ck, James 
Sully, Esq., and Miss Ward, Principal of the Maria Grey Training College. It is 
proposed to award a First Prize of Ten Guineas, a Second Prize of Five Guineas, 
a Third Prize of Three Guineas, and a Fourth Prize of Two Guineas; but it will 
be left to the discretion of the Judges to award the sum offered am ng more or 
fewer than four prize-winners, and to withhold any or all of the prizes, if in 
thcir judgment the compositions are not of sufficient merit. The Essays must 
not exceed in length five pages of the Journal of Education (middle type)—i.¢., 
7,5C0 words. The First Prize Essay will be published in the Journal of Education, 


MR. EDWIN ARNOLD’S “INDIA REVISITED.” 


Messrs. TRUBNER and CO. have the pleasure to 
announce that Mr. EDWIN ARNOLD'S NEW 
WORK, ‘“‘INDIA REVISITED,’ will be on SALE 
at all Booksellers’ on the 29th inst. 














London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
7 eer Stee and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 
Either Personally or by Correspondence. 

Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 
being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 
angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 
polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 43 6d per 
pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per 
pair; and in gold frames, from £1 33 64.—Full particulars of 
Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence, 
and testimonials, post free. 

JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 








OUR 
EVES. 











9 | Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. It 
ROWLANDS contains no lead or poisonous ingredients, and can 
also be had in a 
MACASSAR GOLDEN COLOUR, 
for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
OIL Sold everywhere. 








APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
FREE DELIVERY in LONDON and TWELVE MILES ROUND. 
ORDERS for the COUNTRY are executed at LONDON PRICES from the 
nearest Depét, namely, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, or GOOLE, thus 
effecting a great saving of carriage. 
Address: The APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Ld., 
19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
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HE GOVERNORS of HULME’S 
CHARITY will proceed in the early autumn to 
ELECT a HEAD MASTER for the Hulme Boys’ 
Grammar School, now in course of erection near 
Alexandra Park, Manchester. The School is for 400 
boys, between the ages of 7 and 16, and chiefly, if not 
entirely, day scholars. The fees are by the scheme to 
be fixed at not less than £5 nor more than £10 a year. 
Extra fees are payable for Greek and practical in- 
struction in Natural Sciences. Scholarships and 
Exhibitions will be founded. The Head Master must 
be a Graduate of some University in the United King- 
dom. His salary will be £150 a year, besides capita- 
tion fee of not less than £2 nor more than £4. Copies 
of the scheme may be obtained from Mr. T. C. Davies 
Colley, 8 John Dalton Street, Manchester.—Applica- 
tions, stating age and experience, accompanied with 
25 printed copies of testimonials, must be sent to Mr. 
COLLEY on or before June 30th, 1886. 


Rorat AGRICULTURAL 


COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

Established by Royal Charter 1845, for the pro- 
fessional Education of Land Owners and Occupiers, 
Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 

PreESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 

and GORDON, K.G. 


CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon, the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Pros us of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, 
Indoor and Outdoor Courses of Instruction, includ- 
ing all branches of Practical. Dairying, with Li 
Scholarships, Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 25th. 





RESDEN.—Miss von FALCKEN- 
STEIN, well experienced in education in 
Germany, France, and England, OFFERS a HOME 
and FAMILY LIFE to a limited number of YOUNG 
LAD Exceptional advantages for the study of 
modern languages, music, and painting. She leaves 
England at the end of July, and would be glad to 
take ladies with her. Highest references to parents 
of pupils. Terms on application.—16 Wyndham Place, 
Bryanston Square, London, W. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. 


There will be an ELECTION to not less than TEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS at the end of MAY, of value 
ranging between £80 and £20. Half will be awarded 
for Ciassies and half for Mathematics, Full particulars 
as to age of competitors, subjects of examination, &-., 
may be had on application to the SECRETARY, the 
College, Cheltenham. 

of 


ISS MARY E. RICKETT, 

Newnham College (ist Class Mathematical 

Tripos, 1885, and B.A. Lond.), GIVES LESSONS in 

MATHEMATICS, personally or by correspondence.— 
Address, the Limes, Upper Clapton, E. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. 


Head Master —G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A., 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

Second Master— Rev. H. BACKWELL, M.A. 

High-class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern sides. Remarkably 
healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 

nasium, workshop, fives-courts, cricket-field. 
aluable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Uni- 
versities. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—SEVEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION in JULY.—Apply to the Rev. 
the HEAD MASTER, School House, Sherborne, 


AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. Terms 
on application. Highest references to parents of past 
sc! epeaae Pupils.—Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzer- 
and. 























COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 








Guarantee of Surrender-value: 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Halsbury. 


Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 
Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
William Williams, Esq. 


made as at 3lst December, 1886. 


Offices, 10, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases: 


Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief Justice of England. 


The Rt. Hon. Sir Richard Baggallay. 
Sir James Parker Deane, Q.C., D.C.L. 


The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next division will be 


Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions and other Approved Securities. 


Policies indisputable. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


ew Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


—_—_.. 


SAUCE, 





SAUCE 





CCIDENTS of DAILY LIFE 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Capital ... 


++. £1,000,000 
Inoome ... pak aa aa ae ;,000 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000. 





CHAIRMAN .., -» Harvik M. Fargunar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
West-Enp Orrick —8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C.; 

OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


| heeumaee BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880. 










Paid-up Capital . £1,500,000 
rve Fund... 980,000 
Reserve Liabili 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 days’ sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and:sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also received, 
bearing interest payable half-yearly at the rate of 4 
per cent, per annum, and transferable by ordinar 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates are issued. Suc 
its are repayable at the option of the Bank only, 





LFRACOMBE.-—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, newly decorated and furnished. 
Two hundred and fifty apartments, magnificent 
salle & manger, elegant drawing-rooms; large 
billiard-room, comfortable smoking-room; orna- 
mental grounds of five acres extending to the sea; 
eight lawn-tennis courts. Tariff of MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, North Devon. 





**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTIC!AN, 1s OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &e. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan 8t., Glasgow. 





and on its giving twelve months’ previous notice to 
the holders, In the event of repayment being made 
on or after January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of 1 per 
cent. A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiability to 
the Stock. The authorised amount of this issue is 
£500,060, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, March, 


HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 








ality. 
WILLIAM C. Se OnAED: t Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 





MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED 
WIFE’S SISTER. 


A MEETING will be held in 
WILLIS’S ROOMS, King Street, St. James’s, 
on WEDNESDAY, May 26th, 


in OPPOSITION to the Proposed Legalisation of 
MARRIAGE with a WIFE’S SISTER. 





The Chair will be taken at 3 p.m. by his Grace the 
LORD ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 





Tickets may be had at the Offices of the Marriage 
Law Defence Union, 20 Cockspur Street ; the Church 
Defence Institution, 9 Bridge Street, Westminster; 
the C.E.W.MS8., 3 Tavistock Street; tke E.C.U.,3 
Welliogton Street; of Messrs. Burns and Oates, 
Orchard Street; Hatchards, Piccadilly; Hayes, 
Henrietta Street, W.C.; Masters, New Bond Street; 
Palmer, Little Queen Street; Parker, Southampton 
— ; Skeffingtons, Piccadilly ; Westerton, Knights- 

ridge. 


be 





ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 
for Mutual Life Assurance. 
Paid-in claims, £6 500,000. 
Profits declared, £3,400,000. 
Funds, £4,180,000. 
Economical management, liberal condition:, large 
bonuses, immediate payment of claims. 
Endowment Assurances payable at any age on excep 
tionally favourable terms. 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annusl 
Receipts exceed Five Mi lions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 

Office of the BIRK8ECK BUILDING SOCIKTY. 


OW to PURCHASE a PLOT d 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building 0 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of ¢ 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 















OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS 

PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 t 

1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, 

sessing the power to outlastany other piano.—JO 

BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Mavufacturets 

a! 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. d 
ree. 
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DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING. 
ATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 


NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
In Cloth and Leather Bindings. Catalogues free. 


ee 


BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, Kc. 


Post Orders Promptly Executed. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 


HE CURATE’S WIFE. 
By J. E. Panton. 
“The author of ‘ Less than Kin’ has produced in 
‘The Curate’s Wife’ A STORY AS POWERFUL AND 
FULL OF GENUINE HUMAN INTEREST AS HAS APPEARED 
FOR SOME LONG TIME PasT. This tale of ‘ country 
life’ is realistic in the best sense of the word. 
Faithfal as a photograph in all its minor details, it 
shows clear insight into character of both the sexes, 
and under very varied conditions. The gradual trans- 
formation of the heroine from a young girl, full of 
high purpose and enthusiasm, into the ho eless 
drudge, who in despair lays herself down to die, is 
PAINTED WITH AN ALMOST ZOLA-LIKE FIDELITY. Her 
tyrant, the popular curate, is also a powerful sketch. 
It is difficult not to think that an expiation worked 
out in the scene of his misdeeds, with people who 
ity while they blame hin, is insufficient punishment 
or so contemptible a cur. It would have been, 
doubtless, more satisfactory had Meta conquered in 
the nnequal contest between her well-meaning inex- 
perience and her husband’s brutal self love, but in 
real life the chances would be against her, and THIS 
CLEVER NOVEL IS, ABOVE ALL, AN EXACT PICTURE 
OF CERTAIN PHASES OF HUMAN NATURE AS IT 18, and 
in this lies its chief merit.”,— From the Morning Post, 
Wednesday, May 19th, 1886. 
Grorcr Repway, York Street, Covent Garden. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
otations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Dinited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. Tee hoe ae 


— & Co.”’s OWN SAUCE, 














OUPS, PRESEEVED PROVISIONS 
an 








_ MEATS. Also, 


Fss28cz of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





\ ee SOUP,and JELIJ.Y,and other 


QPRCIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








RY’S 
URE 
({ONCENTRATED 


eyes. 


“It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitu'e for tea for young persons,’’—Sir Cas, A. 
CamERON, President Royal Cullege of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 





E P P $’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCO A, 


A LL who cough, sing, or have colds, 

should read the following, from 8. Pearsall, 
Esq., Vicar-Choral, Lichfield Cathedral :—* I am 
entirely out of your excellent wafers, and am suffer. 
ing much from this unhealthy season. I shall feel 
obliged if you will kindly:send me'a few boxes of Dr. 
Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers, as they alone afford me 
relief.” Dr. LOOOCK’S WAFERS. In asthma, 
consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, shortness of 
breath, phlegm, pains in. chest, rheumatism, give 
instant relief, a rapid cure, and taste pleasantly. Sold 
at 1s 14d, 28 9d, 496d, and.11s per box, by all druggists. 








JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW VOLUMES of “The HISTORICAL MEMOIRS” SERIES. 


A CHRONICLE HISTORY of the LIFE and 
WORK of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, PLAYER, POET, and PLAYMAKER. By 
F. G. Fueay, M.A. With 2 Etchings of interest, fine paper, medium 8vo, Roxburgh 
binding, gilt top, 15s. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of EDWARD, Lord 
HERBERT of CHERBURY. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and a Continua- 
tion of the Life. By Sypnry L. Les, B.A., Balliol College, Oxford. With 4 Etched 
Portraits, fine paper, medium 8yo, cloth, 21s net. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE of WILLIAM 
CAVENDISH, DUKE of NEWCASTLE. To which is added “ The TRUE RELATION 
of my BIRTH, BREEDING, and LIFE.” By Margaret, Ducness of NEWCASTLE. 
Edited by C. H. Firtu, M.A., Editor of “ Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson.” 
With 4 Etched Portraits, fine paper, medium 8vo, cloth, 21s net. 





EDINBURGH and its NEIGHBOURHOOD in 
the DAYS of our GRANDFATHERS. A Series of Illustrations of the more remarkable 
Old and New Buildings and Picturesque Scenery of Edinburgh, as they appeared about 
1830. With Historical Introduction and Descriptive Sketches by JAmes GowANs. 
Royal 8vo, 80 Illustrations, fine paper, cloth elegant, 12s 6d. 


A New and Beautiful Edition of “‘The Imitation of Christ,” in demy 8vo, with the Text and 
quaint borders printed in brown ink, and illustrated with 15 Etchings by L. Flameng and 
Charles Waltner, from Paintings by J. P. Laurens and Henri Levey. 


The IMITATION of CHRIST.—Four Books. 


Translated from the Latin by Rev. W. Benuaw, B.D., Rector of St. Edmund, King and 
Martyr, Lombard Street, London. Demy 8vo, bound in full parchment, gilt top, with 
15 Etchings, 21s net. 


NOTE.—The Etchings to this new edition of the “Imitation,” fifteen in number, and 
printed on fine Japanese paper, make it one of the most beautiful at present to be had. 


London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829, 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
PaTRONS. 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PresiDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CuarrmManN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Deputry-Cuarrman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Pursictan—Dr. STONE. Actuarr~FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


FINANCIAL INFOR 





MATION, JUNE Ist, 1885. 


Total Funds por a one eee £3,272,576 
Total Annual Income ... oa a on £354,686 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death ina aa ae ne me £2,524,560 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus ... eee £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
CLAIMS PAID IMMEDIATELY ON SATISFACTORY PROOF OF TITLE. 


Attention is particularly requested to the following points respecting this Society, as being of special 
importance to Clergymen and their Lay relatives desiring to assure their lives :— 

1. The SECURITY.—The Funds of the Society now amount to upwards of THREE MILLIONS AND A 
QuaRTER, yielding an average rate of interest of £4 1s 2d per cent. The Income of the Society is upwards of 
THREE HUNDRED AND Firty THOUSAND POUNDS. 

2. MORTALITY.—The superior longevity of the Clergy as a class is still manifest; the Olaims by 
Death during the past year having again been considerably less than might have been expected under the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality, upon which the Society’s Rates of Premiums are based. 

38. BONUS.—This Society being purely Mutual, has no Proprietors, and consequently all the Profits 
are divided amongst the Assured Members, The Hleventh Quinquennial Bonus will be declared on June Ist, 
1886, when results equally favourable with those of past Quinquenniums may confidently be anticipated. 

4. MANAGE MEN T.—The Society neither employs Agents, nor allows Commission for the intro- 
duction of new business, The Expenses of Management for the past year were only £4 4s 1d per cent. on the 
total income, MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the 56th Annual Report and revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &., may be had on 
application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





COLDS 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROQOM. 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





KATHARINE BLYTHE, a New Novel by the Author 
of “A Western Wildflower,” “In London Town,” §c., 
WILL BE READY on MONDAY at all Libraries, 


in 8 vols. 





NO SAINT. By Adeline |The QUEEN’S HOUSE. By 
SERGEANT, Author of “An Open Foe,’”’ &c. 2 Lizzie ALDRIDGE, Author of “The World She 
vols. Awoke in,” ‘“‘The Tower Gardens,” &c. 3 vols. 

“A story of remarkable merit.”—Atheneum. 


By KEEP my SECRET. By 


GERTRUDE M. Rosins. 3 vols, 





A ROLLING STONE. 


Ciara CHEESEMAN. 3 vols. 





“A clever tale. There are many capital types of “ We must confess to feeling intereste1 from first 
character in the book.”"—Times. | to last.”’—Whitehall Review. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE & HOLIDAY READING. 


Crown 8vo, price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


J. S. By E. Oliver Pleydell-Bouverie. 


‘Mr. Bouverie has a genuine sense of humour, is a close observer of men and manners, and writes a care- 
ful style.’’—Spectator. 

‘“Mr. Bouverie writes in a bright and lively style, and depicts a pleasing phase of society.’”’—Atheneum, 

“J. §.’ is as truly graphic a novel as the age has produced.”’—Daily Telegraph. 

** A minute character study.”—Morning Post. “ Interesting.”’—Truth. 


HENRI GREVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


1 vol, cloth, price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


CLEOPATRA. 


** A capital httle one-volume story. The book abounds in vivid, realistic pictures of life.’’—Society, 

“The story is original, touching, and is written in a higher strain, both of style and thought, than most 
books of the day.’’—Saturday Review, “This tale is in every way remarkable.”—Morning Post. 

“Tt is constructed with admirable art ; the author is master of his conceptions, and both the general plan 
and the details of workmanship are the results of conscientious study.””—Academy. 

Px... ‘Cleopatra’ she has returned to the subject she knows best—Ruzssiin life—with remarkable success.” 

—Atheneum, 

*«* Cleopatra’ is a book that will earn for itself many friends, for it is full of beauty and simplicity.”’— 


Whitehall Review 
A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


rice Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


The STORY of MARGARET KENT. By Henry 


Hayes. The gossip of the American papers says that the poet Longfellow figures as Mr. Bell in the 
story, and Sherwood Bonner as the heroine, Margaret. 








As ente:taining as ths “‘ Innocents Abroad,” and as useful as “ Baedeker.”” 


Crown 8vo, paper boards, price Half-a-Crown, 
The AUSTRALIAN ABROAD. By James 
An original, interesting,and striking record of a Tour of the Globe. Written in a bright ani fresh style, 


Hiveston, F.R.G.S. With 75 Original I'lustrations. 
while it is a thoroughly useful and reliable work as a guide-book and traveller’s companion. 
ASTARTLING AND SENSATIONAL ROMANCE OF THE FUTURE. 
A Vision of the next Irish Rebellion. Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, price Six Shillings. 


A MODERN DAEDALUS. By Tom Greer. 


*‘A very entertaining book.””"—Spectator. **The book is clever.””"—Morning Post. 

“A very pretty fiction, with a very palpable moral.”—Suturday Review. 

“Tt is a sensational story of absorbing interest, which very few men, and certainly very few Irishmen, 
could begin to read without being compelied to finish, whether they will or not.’’—Londonderiry Standard. 

“Mr. Greer writes smartly and vigorous'y.”—Academy. 

“ One of the books of the day ’’—Liverpool Albion. 


STILL a WIFE'S SISTER. A Novel in Three 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, and WELSH, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 





CAUTION.—Baron Liebig begs to 
caution the public that his guarantee refers 


exclusively to LIEBIG COMPANY'S EX- Extracts sold as Baron Liebig’s have no connec- 


TRACT of MEAT. 


tion with the Baron. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 








Wellington Street, Strand. 


ttre 
Now ready, demy 8vo, price 34, 


CHAPTERS OF IRISH HISTORY. 
I.—Ireland be’ore its Connection with Englana. 
II.—Irish Lind Tenures under English Ru . 

By JOHN BELLOWS (Gloucester), 


London : TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hilr 
ee 
JULIAN: a Tra edy. By J. Mw 
k ag apg ee vo, 73 6d, © : 
‘This is a distinctly powerful book. The auth 
will gain a distingaishe 1 place among meee 
—Glasgow Herald, ee 
“Ts skilfully worked out.”—Queen, 
“Ts a very clever production.”’—Newenstle Chronicle 
“Is a dramatic poem of no common order,” 


Graphic. 
REMINGTON and CO., 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


MODERN HANDBOOKS of RELIGION, 
Now ready, Vol. 3, 160 pages, feap, 8vo, cloth gilt, le, 
M AN’S KNOWLEDGE of Gop 
Bythe R-v R. A. ArmsTronG, B.A, . 
ne : a my ane 
ent post free for : v. Henr 
Bath Row, Oldbury. , 7 


men... 

ARROWSMITH'S BRISTOL LIBRARY. Vol. xt] 
Feap. 8vo, 198 pp., 1s; cloth, 1s 6d (postage 2d), 
HE MARK of CAIN. By Anprew 
Lana, Author of “ Ballades in Blue China,” &, 

The Daily News, in a review extending to nearly 
a column, says :—‘' It is difficult t know whether one 
ought to praise most highly the style or the substance 
of this delectable ta’e. From the moment that Dicky 
Shields is found in the snow cart, to the moment 
when his murderer is unmasked and arrested in the 
solicitor’s office, the interest of the reader will not 
suffer him to flag...... We have not space for more 
than a reference to the chapter on the flying-machine 
which is in the highest style of comedy, and contains 
some amnsing satire of Mr. Lang’s old friends, the 
meteorological mythologists.” 

**He has introduced into his volume some very 
remarkable incidents, and of all things in the world 
he discourses learnedly upon tattooing the humap 
body and the invention of flying machines,”’— Western 
Daily Mercury. 

“The carrying away and finding again of the 
heroine is a tale of startling adventure, while the 
love story is very simple and unsentimental. There 
is nothing coarse or repulsive in these varied pages.” 
—Weekly Dispatch. 

**In short, there is no lack of cleverness in ‘The 
Mark of Cain.’’ —Atheneum. 

J. W. ARRowsMITH, Bristol; Smmpxin, MaRsHALt, 
and Co., London ; and Railway Bookstalls, 


CHOES of HELLAS.—The Tale of 
Troy and the Story of Orestes. — Messrs, 
MARCUS WARD and CO. propose to publish an 
illustrated volume, containing the text in English by 
Professor Warr and pianoforte score of the music as 
recently performed at the Prince's Hall, Piccadilly. 
The volume will be profusely decorated with designs 
by Mr. Walter Crane, and the illustrations wil) 
include reproductions of drawings by Sir F. Leighton, 
P.R.A., G. F. Watts, R.A., E. J. Poynter, R.A. and 
others. Specimen pages may be seen and subscribers” 
names received at all the principal booksellers, and 
at the publishers. 

The book will be issued to sukscribers only at the 
price of one guinea. An Edition de Luxe, limited to 
250 copies, will be specially printed on large paper 
hand-made with rough edges, richly bound, price to 
subscribers three guineas. 

The profits of tLe sale will be devoted to the Build- 
ing Fund in connection with the Ladies’ Department 
of King’s College. 

Marcus Warp and Co. (Limited), Oriel Houre, 
Farringdon Str.et, London, E.C. ; and at Belfast and 
New York. 











In crown 8vo, tinted wrap-er, price 61, 
REE CHURCH FOUNDATIONS; 
or, the Application of the Apostolic Distinction 
between Law and Grace to the Theology, Ethics, and 
Politics of the modern Iniependents. An Address 
from the Chair of the Congregational Union. By 
Epwarp WHITE. 

“An address in every way worthy of the great 
religious body of which Mr. White was the mouth- 
piece.’’—Spectator. 

Exuuior Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Just ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 4. 
Ow T. MARGARET'S. By 
Srackpoot E. O’DELL, Author of “ Merciful or 

Merciless.” 

“ Full of excitement.”’—Atheneum. 

“It teaches many lessons worthy of respect and 
attention.”’— Bookseller. 

London : WrMaNn and Sons, 75 Great Queen Street, 

.C. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
NIGHTON (W.)—STRUGGLES for 
LIFE. By Wit.1am Knienton, LL.D., Vice 
President of the Royal Society of Literature, Author 
al ** The History of Cey on,” Forest Life in Ceylon, 


WittraMs and Noreatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


HE LIVERPOOL SHIPPING 
EXHIBITION.—See the BUILDER for May 
22nd (price 4d, by post 43d; Annual Subscription, 
19s).—A'so Competition Design for R. C. Church, 
Spanish Place (Interior and Exterior)—Sculpture at 
the Royal Academy—St. Bride’s Vicarage, Fleet 
thy tet te Homceopathic Hospital—Uld Wood- 
work, Charterhouse—Notes at the Ind anand Colon 
Exhibition—Architecture at the Royal Academy, &€. 
—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
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On May 26th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 36. 


tHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for JUNE. 
ConTENTS, 

i utho: f “ Kin 
ine fe. 4 a en. r Bacrie ta Ask 
borarriage.—Chap. 5. Dream; are Foolishne:s.— 
Chap. 6, The Storm Breaks. 


(us’aLTY CORNER. 
Tas WinGHAM Case. 
Bors’ BLUNDERS. 


maattors’ HILL. 
Royat. By the Author of “ John Herring,” 
CorMehalah,”” &c. Chap. 57. Re'’ease.—Chap. 58. 
The Last of the Ems Water.—Chap. 59. Without a 
Watch-Dog.—Chap. 60. Two Pictures. Lilustrated 
by G. du Maurier. 


London : SmiTH, ELpEr, and Co., 15 Waterloo Plase. 


THE CHILD'S PICTORIAL. 
‘A MONTHLY COLOURED MAGAZINE. 
Small 4to, paper cover, 2d. 


“The printing of the coloured pictures is very 

and the whole workmanship of the magazine is 

excollent...:..It isa welcome addition to the literature 
of the nursery.”’—St. James's Gazette. 

No. 14, for JUNE, will contain:—A Secret. By M. 
Bramston.—A Chimpansee in England. By the Rev. 
J,@. Wood.—A Remarkable Watch. By Mrs. Moles- 
worth.—A Brave Little Boy. By Miss Meyrick.—A 
Persevering Cat. By Mrs Epps.—The Voyage of the 
Chickens, &c. 

The Volume of the CHILD’S PICTORIAL for 1885 
isstill on sale. Small 4to, ornamental paper boards, 
1s 6d; cloth boards, 2s. 

SocreTy FOR PromMoTiInG CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
London: Northumberland Avenue, Charing Cross, 
W.C., 43 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 26 St. George’s 
Place, §.W.; and 135 North Street, Brighton. 





On May 24th, price Sixpence, 


ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No, XLIV., JUNE. 
ConTENTS. 

CutpREN of GiBEON. By Walter Besant. Book II. 
Chaps. 8 11. 

Pay anp Syr1nx By Caryl Battersby. 

A CRUISE WITH THE SanD¥ Hook Pi.ots, By 
Edward M. Chapman. 

“Brack Crows:' AN EPIsopE or “OLD Van 
Diemen.” By A. Werner. 

By James Ashcroft 


Tae Hypocrite OF Ficrioy. 
Noble. 

Some Economics or Nature. By Dr. Andrew 
ilson. 

An AutumN Horipay. By E. Lennox Peel. Chaps, 


Ar THE Sign OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 





On May 2ith, price Sixpence. 
N O W L ED G-~- &E. 
Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
No. VIII, New veri-s, JUNE, 
CONTENTS. 
THE UNKNOWABLE. By Richard A. Proctor. 
Tus Story OF CREATION: A PLAIN ACCOUNT UF 
EvotuTion. By E :ward Clodd, 
ScIENCE AND POLITICS. 


Dip Birps oR BEASTS coMF First? By Oswald 
Dawson, 

eo HovuRS WITH THE Microscope. By Henry 
. DIACK, 

Americanisms. By Richard A. Proctor 


New Books To BE READ (OR AVOIDED)—AND Wuy? 
Tae Face OF THE SKY FOR JUNE. 
Wurst. By ‘Five of Clubs.” 
Our CuEess CotumN. By “ Mepbisto.’’ 
And Nine other Articles. 
London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co, 


OTICE.—The NEW PRINCETON 
REVIEW, No. III., is NOW READY, price 2s. 
Vontainins :—Wordsworth’s Passion. By T.M.Cvan. 
_ = its Mental and Physicai Elements. By M. 
A. Starr.—The Freedman during the War. By General 
0.0. Howard —Egyptian Monotleism. By C. Loring 
Brace —The Novel of Our Times. By F.N Zabriskie. 
—And other Articles by Ewinent American Wr.ters. 
aan: Hopper an: STovuauTon, 27 Paternoster 
Ow. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—CHROMO- 
A. LITHOGRAPHS from Frescoes and other 
Paintings by Ancient Masters, Italian, Flemish, and 
German, are on sale at lower prices to members, and 
at higher to strangers. Catalogues and all other 
information will be sent gratis on application. 
A donation of at least £1 1s to the Copying Fund 
entitles to all privileges of membership. 
DOUGLAS H. GORDUN, Secretary. 
8 vo of the Arundel Society, 19 St. James’s Street, 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—No 
Mystery.—Whenever the blood is impure, or 

the general health is impaired, the human body is 
Predisposed to attacks of any prevailing epidem‘c. 
the first indications of faulty action, the first sensa- 
tions ¢f deranged or diminished power, should be 
rectified Ly these purifying Pills, which will cleanse 
all corrupt and reduce all erring functions to order. 
These Pills cowutera-t the subt'e Poisons in decaying 
animal or vegetable matter, and remove all tendency 
to bowel ce mplaints, biliousness, and a host of 
annoying symptoms arising from foul stomachs. 
Che fruit season is especially prone to produce irrita- 
tion of the bowels and disorders of the dizestive 
organs; both «f which dangerous conditions can 


be completely 1 2 , oti 
medicines, ely removed by Holloway’s corrective 





OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


AUTHORISED EDITIONS OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE SERIES PUBLISHED BY 
DAVID DOUGLAS, Edinburgh. 





BE 
Library Edition, Revised by the Author, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, 10s 6d each. 
Beautifully printed at the Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 


With New Preface, Bibliographical Notes, and Index, 10s 6d. 


THE POET AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 


With New Preface, Portrait of the Author, and Index, 103 6d. 


THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 


With New Preface and Index, 10a 6d. 








EE. 
The BREAKFAST TABLE SERIES. In 6 vols. 16mo, with Indices, Latest 
Additions, and Illustrative Notes, printed by T. and A. Constable, Edinburgh, and bound in 
dark-blue cloth, gilt top, in handsome boa, 15s. 





Ill. 
Same Edition. 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 


With an After-Breakfast Talk. 2 vols., 4s. 


THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 


With the Story of Iris. 2 vols., 4s. 


THE POET AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 


2 vols., 4s. 





IV. 
IN DAVID DOUGLAS’S SERIES OF 
“AMERICAN AUTHORS.” 
THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 2 vols., 2s. 
THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 2 vols., 2s. 
THE POET AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 2 vols., 2s. 


ALSO 





LIST OF “AMERICAN AUTHORS” POST FREE FROM 
DAVID DOUGLAS, 15 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO.; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





NEW WORK BY MR. LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
Next week will be published. 


MA S O L L A M: 


A PROBLEM OF THE PERIOD. 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
Author of “ Altiora Peto,” “ Picoadilly,” &c. 


3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 





Next week will be published. 


THE CRACK OF DOOM. 


By WEEE: s#A & Mm i Nn YF OO, 
(Originally published in ‘‘ Blackwood's Magazine,”’) 


3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 





At all Booksellers’, price 6d. 


WR Y B RI 


OR, IRELAND IN 1887. 


N E D GE: 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





“ Pare tragedy.” — Atheneum. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 


The CURATE’S WIFE: a Story of Country Life. 
By J. E. PANTON. 


For Literary Opinion on this remarkable Novel, see Spectator, this date, page 699. 


GEORGE REDWAY, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


Lord ROBERT MONTAGU on ROME and HOME-RULE. Now ready, in demy 8vo, 123. 


RECENT EVENTS, and a CLUE to their 


SOLUTION. By the Right Hon. Lord Ropert Monrtaav. 





Mr. BADEN-POWELL’S NEW WORK. This day, crown 8vo, 6s. 


CREATION and its RECORDS: a Brief State- 


ment of ooo | Belief with reference to Modern Facts and Ancient Scripture. By B, H. BADEN- 
' PowELt, C.I1.E., .E. 
New and Cheaper Edition, Enlarged, 7s 6d. 


GESTA CHRISTI : a History of Humane Pro- 
gress under Christianity. By C. Lorine Brace, Author of ** Races of the Old World,” &ec. 
“This really valuable boo'’s. The author has made admirable use of a long and wide course of study and 
research, of an intimate acquaintance with the races and civilisations of the Old World, of a thoughtful in- 
vestigation of the most difficult and painful social questions.’”—Daily News. 


Now ready, the FORTY-NINTH THOUSAND of 


NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


By Professor Henry Drummond, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Seventeenth Edition, 73 6d. 
‘‘Mr. Drummond, with singular and convincing force, works out the continuity of law from the natural 
into the spiritual world.’’—Spectator. 





| 


SARAH TYTLER’S NEW STORY. WORKS BY SIR J. W. DAWSON, 
COMRADES: a Story. By Sarah LL.D., F.R.8., F.G.S., 


TyTLER, Author of ‘“Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. | President-Elect of the British Association, 


3s 6d, with Illustrations, 
ae The STORY of the EARTH and MAN. 
With 20 Illustrations, Eighth Edition, revised, 


NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of | crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


“JAN VEDDER'S WIFE.” 
The LOST SILVER of BRIFFAULT, The ORIGIN of the WORLD, 


By Ameuia E. Barr, 3s 6d, cloth extra. | Tenant, piel soa ag ua Science, 
, 


THEISM and EVOLUTION: an “FOSSIL MEN and their MODERN 


Examination of Modern Speculative Theories as | REPRESENTATIVES: an Attempt to Illus- 


related to Theistic Conception of the Universe. | trate the Characters and Condition of Pre-Historic 
By Josery S. Van Dyke, D.D. With an Intro- | Men in Europe by those of the American Races. 
duction by A. A. Hopag, D. D., LL.D., of Prince. | With 44 Illustrations, Second Edition, with 
town. 8vo, 10s 6d. | Additions, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





Now ready, 3s 6d, pp. 580, Revised to March 31st. 


HAZELL’S ANNUAL CYCLOPADIA, 1886. 


Containing about Two Thousand Concise and Ewplanatory Articles on Every Topic 
of Current Political, Social, and General Interest. 


A most handy, well-printed, and convenient volume, both useful and novel.””"—Daily News, ‘* Executed 
throughout with intelligence and accuracy.”—Academy. ‘An extremely handy book of referenoe,”’— 
Standard, ‘' Full of useful information,.”—Saturday Review, ‘‘ Remarkably accurate.””—Daily Chronicle. 


London: HAZELL, WATSON, and VINEY, Limited, 52 Long Acre; and 
HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT STREET, W. 











A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL 


THE NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 








BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues gratis and post free :— 


1 RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


AT GREATLY ReEDUcED PRICEs. 


2, BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING Now OorT oF PRINT. 
3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
IN Sets oR SEPARATELY. 


4. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
FoR PRESENTS, PRIZES, &. 
BOOKS SHIPPED TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD AT LOWEST RATES. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





tt — 


MR. MURRAY’S List. 


POPULAR EDITIONS OF STANDARD 
WORKS, 

FOUR SHILLINGS EACH VOLUMg, 
GROTE’S HISTORY of GREROR 


With Portrait and Plans. 12 vols. post 8y0. 








DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORIES 
Pest 8vo. i 

1. HISTORY of the JEWS. 3 vols. 

2. HISTORY of EARLY CHRISTIANITY, 3 vols, 

3, HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIANITY, 9 vols, 


HALLAW’S HISTORIES. Post 8yo, 
1, HISTORY of ENGLAND. 3 vols, 


2. —_— DURING the MIDDLE Aggsg, 3 
vols. 


3. LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE, 4 vols, 


FIVE SHILLINGS EACH VOLUmMg, 
EARL STANHOPE’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. Post 8vo. 


i. The REIGN of QUEEN ANNE: down to’ the 
Peace of Utrecht, 1713, 2 vols. 


2, The PEACE of UTRECHT » the TREATY ot 
VERSAILLES, 1783. 7 vols, 


GEORGE BORROW’S WORKS. 
5 vols. post 8vo, 
The BIBLE in SPAIN, 
The GYPSIES of SPAIN, 
LAVENGRO. 
ROMANY RYE. 
WILD WALES. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH VOLUME. 
DEAN STANLEY’S WORKS. Crom 


8vo. 


HISTORY of the JEWISH CHURCH. Portrait 
and Maps, 3 vols, 


HISTORY of the EASTERN CHURCH. Mapa, 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of CANTERBURY, 
Illustrations. 


LIFE of Dr. ARNOLD, of RUGBY. Portrait, 
2 vols. 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 
ESSAYS, Chiefly on Questions of Church and State. 


CANON ROBERTSON’S HISTORY of 
the CHRISTIAN CHUROH, from the Apostolic 
Age to the Reformation. 8 vols. post 870. 


DR. SAMUEL SMILES’ WORKS. 
Post 8vo. 
SELF-HELP. 
CHARACTER, 
THRIFT. 
DUTY. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 
The SCOTCH NATURALIST. With Illustrations 
MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 


Lord CAMPBELL’S BIOGRAPHIES. 


Post 8vo. 
The LORD CHANCELLORS. 10 vols. 
The CHIEF JUSTICES. 4 vols. 


Hon. J. L. MOTLEY’S WORKS. 
Portraits, 4 vols. post Svo, 24s. 


Illustrations, 2 vols, post 8vo, 12s. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





HISTORY of the UNITED NETHERLANDS 


LIFE and DEATH of JOHN of BARNEVELD. 
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sWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO.’S NEW LIST. 


STEPNIAK’S NEW BOOK. - . 
the RUSSIAN STORM CLOUD; or, Russia in her 
Relations to her Neighbouring States. Is ready this day at all Booksellers’ 
and Libraries, 8vo, 12s 6d. 
This day, at all Booksellers’, 1s, stiff boards. E 
QUEER STORIES from “TROTH.” By Mr. Grenville 


a ane, the first of a for: hcoming series of Reprints from the ‘‘ Queer 
stories ” appearing weekly in Truth, contains thirteen of Mr. Grenville Murray’s 
pest stories. It will be followed rapidly by the second series, 

WrenTs OF First SerIES:—A Princess’s Religion.—A Banking Misadventure. 
—A Popping of Diamonds.—A Nun’s Vocation —A Conjugal Drama.—The King 
of Altramare.—Mr. Chucker's Pantaloons.—Lavender Drops.—- An Expensive 
Kiss —Mr. Soady’s Bride.—The Cabinet Photograph.—Mrs. Hoskes’s Valet.—A 


i Wine Bill. 
Regimental ” Crown 8vo, 2s, this da: 


y. 
GROUND-RENTS and BUILDING LEASES. By C. H. 
Sarcant, Barrister-at-Law. Pris 
The Creation of Ground-Rents.—Determination of Ground-Rent.—Are Ground- 
Rents Robbery ?—Should Grcund-Rents be Rated ?—Leasehold Enfranchisement. 
~Ground-Rents and Chief-Rents.—Rack-Rents and Monopoly, &c. 
NEW BOOK by Mr. SYDNEY E. WILLIAMS.—Crown 8vo, cloth neat, 3s 6d. 
PARTY and PATRIOTISM; or, the Degeneracy of 


Py “3 of Politics.—Party Government.—Party Organisation and the 
—The Hollowness of Party.—Lessons in eee <A pag a of 
Reform.—Value of Political Independence.—Foreign Policy.—The New Bribery. 


The UTOPIAN. Demy 8vo, ls. 

PrincipaL CONTENTS :—Socialism.—Overcrowding.—London Government.— 
Country Labour —The House of Lords.—A Scotch Farm.—The Rights. of 
Children. — The Reduction of Crime.— Proportional Representation. — The 
Colonies to the Front. 


The FIRST THREE YEARS of CHILDHOOD. By 
BERNARD PEREZ. Crown S8yo, cloth, 4s 6d. With Introduction by JamEs 
LLY, M.A., &c. 
sume Cuarrers :—Faculties before Bitth.—Firat Impressions,— First 
Perceptions.— Instincts.— Sentiments.— Veracity, Imitation, Credulity.— The 
Will.—Attention, Memory.—Association, Imagination.—Judgment.— Abstraction. 
—Comparison.—Generalisation,—Reasoning, Errors, and Illusion.—Expression 
and Langnage.— Musical Sense—Sens: of Beanty.—Oonstructive Instincts.— 
Dramatic Instinct.—Moral Sense. . etn 
“This book is thoroughly popular. It cannot help setting-every one thinking. 
We hope it will do more—that it will lead teachers to experiment, and to register 
the results of their experiments.”’—Journal of Education, ’ 
“A rich mine of facts, and the fullest monograph on its subject.’’—Educational 


— At all Libraries, demy 8vo, with Map and 15 Plates, 16s. 
OVER SIBERIAN SNOWS: a Narrative of a Journey by 


Sledge over the Snows of Russia and Siberia, by Caravan through Mongolia, 
acrozs the Gobi Desert.and the Great Wall, and by Mule Palanquin through 
China to Pekin. By Victor MEremnan. F ‘ 
“A delightful work of travel......It cannot fail to be popular.”"—Science Gossip. 
“The popular taste is fairly met...... His sketches of society are drawn with a 
light nad skilful pen, and of perils and adventures he has exciting incidents to 
relate.’—Saturday Review. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY, and CO., Paternoster Square. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


POCKET EDITION of THACKERAY’S “VANITY FAIR.” 

NOTICE—VOLUME I. of a POCKET EDITION, in 
Two Volumes, of *‘“VANITY FAIR,” by W. M. 
THACKERAY, is NOW READY. Price 1s 6d in half- 
cloth, cut or uncut edges ; or 1g in paper cover. VOLUME II. 
will be READY on MAY 26th. 





NEW VOLUMES of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S 
POPULAR 2s and 2s 6d SERIES. 


PORTIA; or, By Passions Rocked. By the Author of 
“Phyllis,” “‘ Mrs, Geoffrey,” “* Molly Bawn,” &c. Fcap. 8vo, boards, pictorial 
cover, 28; or limp cloth, 2s 6d, 


NO NEW THING. By W. E. Norris, Author of 
“Mademoiselle de Mersac,’’ “Matrimony,” &. Fceap. 8vo, boards, pictorial 
cover, 2s, [On May 26th. 


TWO NEW NOVELS BY FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


COURT ROYAL. By the Author of “John 


Herring,” “‘ Mehalab,” &c. 
At all the Librarie:, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


The MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE. By 


Tuomas Harpy, Author of “‘ Far from the Madding Crowd,” ‘'A Pair of 
Blue Eyes,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


OOKS at all LIBRARIES and BOOKSELLERS’ — 
The LIVES of ROBERT and MARY MOFFAT. By their 
Son, Jno.8. Morrat. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 7s Gd. 
“A valuable and instructive biography.”—Daily Telegraph. 
BALDWIN : being Dialogues on Views and Aspirations. By VERNON 
Ler. Demy 8vo, 12s. “Touched with her usual vivid personality 
and thoughtful research.’”’—The State. TARANTELLA. By 
MatTHILDE Buinp. Second Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. “Told 
With great spirit and effect.”—Pall Mull Gazette. OLE BULL. 
By Sara C. Buty. With his “Violin Notes” and Dr. Crospy’s 
“Anatomy of the Violinist.” Portraits, crown 8vo, 78 6d. “ Fall 
of good stories.”—Saturday Review. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 26. Paternoster Square, E.C. 

















KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO.’S LIST. 





With Portrait and Illustrations. 


Sir HERBERT B. EDWARDES, K.C.B. : 


Memorials of his Life and Letters. By his Wire 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 36s. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s, 


CARLYLE and the OPEN SECRET of his 


LIFE. By Henry Larkin, Author of “ Extra Physics and the Mystery of 
Creation.”’ 


Mr. HENRY GEORGE’S NEW BOOK. 


PROTECTION or FREE TRADE. An 


Examination of the Tariff Question, with Especial Regard to the Interests of 
Labour. By Henry Geores, Author of “ Progress and Poverty.” Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The NORMANS in SOUTH EUROPE: a 


Short History. By Professor J. W. Bartow, M.A., Author of “The Ultimatum 
of Pessimism.” 


UNIFORM with “The LIFE of a PRIG.” 


DULCE “ DOMUM!” Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The Pleasures of Home.—The Pleasures. of Paying for Them.—The Pleasures 
of Sharing Them with Others. 


With 6 Illustrations and a Map. 


SIX MONTHS in CAPE COLONY and 


NATAL, and ONE MONTH in TENERIFE and MADEIRA. By J. J. 
AvuBERTIN, Author of “‘ A Flight to Mexico.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Fe ip. 8vo, price ls. 


DIET in RELATION to AGE and ACTIVITY. 


By Sir Henry Tuompson, F.R.O.8. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


LAWS of LIFE after the MIND of 


CURIST. Discourses by Joun HamiItton THom. Second Series. 


Crown 8yvo, cloth, 6s. 


ECHOES of TRUTH. Sermons by the late 


E. M. Getpart, M.A., of Croydon. With a Short Selection of Prayers and 
an Introductory Sketch by the Rev. C. B. Uptom. Edited by Mrs. GeLparr. 
(Immediately. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 


HELENA in TROAS. By Joun Topuunter. 


*,* Produced at the Greek Theatre (Hengler’s Circus) for the benefit of the 
British S:hool of Archeology at Athens. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
MICROBES, FERMENTS, and MOULDS. 


By E. L. Trovessart. With 107 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth. 
(Immediately. 


EARTHQUAKES and other EARTH MOVE- 


MENTS. With 38 Figures. By Jonn Mitne, Professor of Mining and 
Geology in the Imperial College cf Engineering, Tokio, Orown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THREE NEW STORIES. 
A SECRET of TWO LIVES. By Epwarp 


JENKINS, Author of ‘‘ Ginx’s Baby,” ‘‘ A Week of Passion,” &. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 23 6d. 


“ALL BUT.” Second Hdition. A Chronicle 


of Laxenford Life. By Pen Oxtver, F.R.C.S. With 29 Illustrations by the 
Author, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


MARCELLA GRACE: an Irish Novel. By 


Rosa MULHOLLAND, Author of ** Hester’s History,’’ &c. (Immediately. 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
WHAT’S MINE’S MINE. By Georcr 


MacDonatp, LL.D., Author of “‘ Malcolm,” &c. 3 vols. 


HURST and HANGER: a History in Two 


Parts. 3 vols. 

* An attractive picture of a group of families in higher middle-class life...... It 
is rare to find one in which the feeling is so true and the descriptions so delicate 
as in ‘ Hurst and Hanger.’ ’’—Atheneum, 

**Simple and pleasing...... Not only wholesome in tone, but points successfully 
to a high moral standard.’’—Morning Post, 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 





+The RIGHT HONOURABLE:” a Romance 


of Society and Politics. By Justis McCartuy, M P., and Mrs, CAMPBELL- 
PraEp. 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


BURIED DIAMONDS: a Novel. By Sarah 


TytieR, Author of “Saint Mungo’s City,’’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every 
Library. 








HUCKLEBERRY FINN. ‘By Mark Twain. 


Cheap Edition, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. [In the press. 


CAMIOLA:a Novel. By Justin McCarthy, 


Author of ‘‘ Dear Lady Disdain,”’ &. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


FIRST PERSON SINGULAR: a Novel. 


By D. Curist1z Murray, Author of “ Joseph’s Coat,” &. With a Frontis- 
piece by Arthur Hopkins. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s 6d. (Immediately. 


"TWIXT LOVE and DUTY: a Novel. By 


TiaHE Hopkins. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


For MAIMIE’S SAKE. By Grant Allen, 


Aathor ot Strange Stories, one ‘Babylon,” he. Crown Svo, cluth extra, 6s, 




















NEW VOLUMES OF CHATTO AND WINDUS'S POPULAR 
SHILLING NOVELS. 


These may also be had in cloth, at 1s 6d each, 


The SILVERADO SQUATTERS. By Robert Lonig 


STEVENSON. 
OUR SENSATION NOVEL. Edited by Justin. § 
By Justin H. MoOartiy 


McCartuy, M.P. 
DOOM ! an Atlantic Episode. 
CURLY: an Actor’s Story. By John Coleman. 
A BARREN TITLE. By T. W. Speight, Author e 


“The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” 
BEYOND the GATES. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
An OLD MAID’S PARADISE. By Elizabeth Stuart 't Phelps 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mr, 


Mo esworrt#, Author of “ Herr Baby,” ‘‘ The Cuckoo Clock,” 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, c'oth extra, 4s 6d. * sah 


SPANISH LEGENDARY TALES. By Mrs, 


8. G. C. MinpLemorge, Author of “ Round a Posada Fire.’”” Crown 8v0, cloth 











A HARD KNOT. By Charles Gibbon. New 


and Cheaper Edit’‘on. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d 


LOVE—or a NAME. By Julian Hawthorne, 


Author of ‘‘ Garth,” “ Fortune’s Fool,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


A STUDY of VICTOR HUGO. By Algernon 


CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo, cloth ex'ra, 6s. 


MISCELLANIES : Essays. 


CHARLES SwINBURNE, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 12:. 











By Algernon 


(Immediately. 





BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE POEMS. 


Collected and Revised by the Author. Beautifully printed on hand-made 
paper, and bound in buckram. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


WALT WHITMAN’S SELECT POEMS. 


Edited and Selected, with an Introduction, by W1LL1am M. Rossetti. A New 
— crown 8vo, printed on hand. made paper, and bound in buckram, 
[In the press. 


A ‘HISTORY of IRELAND, from the 


UNION to the INTRODUCTION of Mr. GLADSTONE'’S BILL. By Justin 
_& McCartuy, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [s the press. 











NEW N VOLUMES OF CHATTO AND WINDUS'S CHEAP 
POPULAR NOVELS. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s each. 


By OUIDA. By BRET HARTE. 
Princess Napraxine, Maruja. 
By GRANT ALLEN. By J. B. HARWOOD. 


The Tenth Earl. 


By CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
The Way of the World. 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 
Gerald. 


By JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Regues and Vagabonds. 
| The Ring o’ Bells, 


By BR. L. STEVENSON. 


Strange Stories. 
By BASIL. 

A Drawn Game. 

By WALTER BESANT. 
Dorothy For-ter. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Foxglove Manor. 
By HALL CAINE. 

The Shadow of a Crime. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 
“*T say No!” 

By C. E. CRADDOCK. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky 





Mountains. Prince Otto. 
By CHARLES GIBBON. By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Fancy Free. | By Mead & Stream. | Farnell’s Folly. 





Mrs OLIPHANT’S NOVELS. New and 


Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s 6d each. 


The Primrose Path. | The Greatest Heiress in England. 
SARAH TYTLER’S NOVELS. New Volumes 


of the Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d eavh. 

Citoyenne Jacqueline. Illus-| The Huguenot Family. With 
trated by A. B. Houghton, Illustrations. 

Noblesse Oblige. Illustrated | Lady Bell. Illustrated by R. 


by F. A. Fraser. 
Beauty and the Beast. With a Frontispiece by P. Macnab. 





HAFIZ in LONDON. 


McCartuy, M.P. Choicely printed, small 8vo, gold cloth, 33 6d. 


extra, 63. 
By~ Justin 4, 





4 


POETS of AMERICA. With Full Notes in 


Margin and careful Analytical Index. 
Author of ‘*‘ Victorian Poets.” 


SOCIETY in LONDON. By a Foreign 


ReEsipENT. With an Additional Chapter on Society among the Mid 
Professional Classes. Crown 8vo, 1s; cloth, ls 6d, . . aeons 


INDOOR PAUPERS: a Book of Experiences, 


By One or TuEM. Crown 8vo, 1s; cloth, 1s 64. 


The OPEN AIR. By Richard Jefferies, 


Author of ‘‘ The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Nature near London,” “ The 
of the Fields,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. = - 


In the MIDDLE WATCH By W. Clark 


RussFx1, Author of ‘‘The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’” “ Round the Galley 
—_ *“ On the Fo’k’sle Head,” &. Crown Gro, cloth am, 63. 


By ©. F. 


With a Photo-gravure Frontispiece, demy 8vo, cloth 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 93, 

















VIA CORNWALL to EGYPT. 


Gorpon CummIna. 
extra, 7s 6d. 











In PERIL and PRIVATION: Stories of 


Sea Adventure. By James Parn, Author of “ By Proxy,” &. With numerous 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


ENGLISH MERCHANTS: Memoirs in 


Illustration of the Progress of British Commerce. By H. R. Fox Bovuryz. 
With + ieee Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8ve, cloth 
extra, 73 6d. 


ENGLAND under GLADSTONE, 1880-85. 


By Justin H. McCartuy, M.P. A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
crown 8vo, 63. 


MYTHS and DREAMS. By Edward Clodd, 


Author of “The Childhood of the World,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


COMMON ACCIDENTS, and HOW to 


TREAT THEM. By Dr. ANDREW Wi1son, F.R.S.E., and others. With 
numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, ls; cloth, ls 6d. 


FRY’S ROYAL GUIDE to the LONDON 


CHARITIES, 1886-87. Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, 


























Income, Officials, &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. [ Immediately. 
ACADEMY NOTES, 1886. With Fac- 
simile Sketches. Edited by Henry Buacksurn. ls, 
GROSVENOR NOTES, 1886. With Fac- 
simile wanes “Sees by Husry Biacksux. 1s, 
The PARIS SALON, 1886. With Fac- 





simile Sketches. Edited by F. G. Shwe. 3s, 
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